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The Railway Mania. 


Forty-five or fifty years ago the great British 
public was mad upon the subject of railway- 
building. Every day saw some new scheme 
launched, and the newspapers were continually 
printing extra sheets to make room for the 
advertisement of fresh railway proposals. 

At that time the law provided that any body of 
people intending to build a railway must give 
notice of their intention to every town, parish 
and county through which they proposed to 
pass. 

They must prepare accurate plans of their 
route, copies of which must be deposited at the 
recognized public office of every one of these 
towns and counties, on or before November 30th. 
Otherwise the promoters of the new line lost a 
whole year, and some rival company would 
perhaps get ahead of them. 

Mr. F. H. Grundy, who went through all the 
hurly-burly of the time, says that the struggle to 
obtain competent engineers, those, that is, who 
knew anything about engineering, was marvel- 
lous. He was twenty-one years old, and was 
offered the equivalent of one hundred dollars a 
mile to do section work, of which he could have 
done five miles a day in daylight. 

Naturally enough men rushed into the business. 
Men who had never seen a railway, save a 
passing train, schoolmasters who could not make 
a living, cderks who knew a book of Euclid, 
clergymen even, who had perhaps taken a B. A., 
all became civil engineers! 

Mr. Grundy met men out in the field, entrusted 
with the getting up of a.great work, who could 
not set their level. He met one who wanted to 
know what a gradient was; and another very 
nice fellow did not know what was meant by a 
sleeper ! 


The result was of necessity disastrous. After ; 


thousands upon thousands of pounds had been 
thrown away, the work of such men was 
frequently found to be absolutely worthless, so 
that the money and twelve months’ time were 
lost. ‘The mere loss of money was little regarded, 
but the loss of time meant ruin; for some oppos- 
ing scheme would “get through” meanwhile and 
become law, and the other would probably be out 
of the field forever. 

The rough work, as Mr. Grundy says, began 
with September. October was worse; and in 
November sleep was a luxury. 

“T have driven eight or ten miles,” he says, 
“and been waiting on the ground for daylight 
sufficient to enable me to commence work. I 
have kept at that work at the hardest till it was 
too dark to see; nay, I have gone on by torch- 
light. I have then been driven back to my inn, 
taking an hour of jolting sleep in the trap, have 
sat up all night ‘plotting,’ and been at work again 
at daylight; and this for three days and nights 
without break, except the naps on the road—say 
a short. broken five hours in all. 

“For three weeks at a time I have never gone 
to bed before three, and never remained there 
after seven ; five nights of that time I was not in 
bed at all. 

“It was cold work, that outdoor November 
levelling. Moving, say, four miles in eight hours, 
your numb hands fingering metal screws, your 
sleepy eyes staring monotonously through a 
telescope all day at an upright piece of wood with 
figures on it, you could not avoid a feeling of 
intense weariness.” 

No wonder he has to say that he could tell sad 
stories of insanity and death as the after effects 
of such unnatural exertions. 
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An Undesired Conquest. 


Honduras is said to be a paradise for pets, but 
a writer in Outing found one animal that he 
made friends with a most undesirable companion. 

In the Sambo hamlet of Ulun a tame ant-eater 
was Offered to me, and while we talked of it a 
woman came in, leading a gibeonite, which took 
occasion to nibble at its owner’s bare heels while 
she bargained. 

As I lay in a hammock in a Warkna hut one 
day, a peceary came within my reach. Witha 
convenient stick I ventured to scratch his brown 
and bristly back. Down he flopped on his side, 
and grunted in sweet content as long as the 
tickling went on. From that moment he was my 
ardent, much too ardent, friend and faithful 
follower. 

I could not go ten steps without finding him 
at my heels, and his jealousy was as instant 
as it was fierce. Woe to the dog that dared 
come near me! A sudden rush, a quick, upward 
thrust of those gleaming tusks, and there was a 
bleeding gash in that dog’s quarters if he was 
not agile beyond the average of dogs. 

And the snapping of those tusks had a sound 
that was most suggestive, particularly to a white 
man groping in the dark for the olla that holds 
the drink. Peccaries are not the nicest of pets 
for people whose visitors are nervous. 
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A Safe, Simple Home Treatmentof anamtwendentie | 
Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME | 
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L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | 
General Agent for the New England States. 
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Mr. JoHN Ez RYDER, 
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agents ETE your “Chapine.” IT used the 
. Sample and it is mye as represented. I think it is 
he greatest remedy on earth for burns and 

chapped hands. Yours truly, DANIEL KEAN. 

Care Quidnick Mfg. Co. 
+ Send stamp ry sample box of Chapine. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 
| 2938 Washington Street, - Boston. 
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Spring Carpets. 


_ Two points in which we excel : — 











Private Patterns. 
High-Grade Goods at Moderate Prices. 











Think over what this means. 

It means that you need not cover your floors with carpets » 
of hackneyed patterns; that, on the contrary, exc/usive and fresh 
designs are at your disposal. 

It means that you need pay no more money for the dest, 
than poorer grades cost elsewhere. 

We solicit your orders on this basis. 


Come in, at your convenience, and look about; or, if you live at a distance from Boston, 
WRITE to us and you will receive the SAME attention as if you visited our store. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston St.), Boston. 


Established 1817. 
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A Fancy Box of _—— 


Baker’s 


. . is always a 
Pleasing Gift. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


For Sale by“ 
Leading Dealers. 











Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New England. 


Buys the 


— 


secure an Agency. 





‘ Up-to-Date; 28-inch Wheels; Large Tubing; Narrow Tread; 
Detachable Sprocket; Nickeled Forged-Fork 
y Crown; Vim, M. & W. or N. Y. Tires. 


f If your dealer don’t sell the “Centurion” we will ship it direct 
express paid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. subject to approval. 
‘) 


Send for Catalogue pan nyo y Sor oan a teens on.” 
‘i Men’s Wheel, 22 1-2 tbs. Ladies’ Wheel, 24 Ibs. 
, H.B. SHATTUCK & SON, 249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


“‘Echo”’ Cycles for Juveniles : 24-inch Wheels, $40; 26-inch Wheels, $50. NAME PLATE. 
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| 
| they declared. 


his voice, and worn themselves to a “frazzle” | generated under a crust of reserve. 
| trying to catch up with him. 
| You hollered from way ahead every time,” | them, but in measured and undemonstrative 
fashion. She cared for their comfort and was 


She loved | it. 
both her son and her grandson, and was proud of | at a point raked by a Federal battery. 





To do this there must be a massing of forces 
Unless 
the guns could be silenced or taken, and a change 

of position effected, the Confederates would be 


Briscoe had treated the affirmation with the | thoughtful for them in many ways; but she | forced to give way, and a clear path through the 


scorn he thought it merited. 
**How could I holler from in front when I was | to the man’s forehead. 

| half a mile behind ?” he demanded. better for both if she had. 
They had battled the point until Briscoe had | 
finally demonstrated exactly how he had called, | Briscoe. He admired his grandmother and was 
and the whole party had been amazed to find that | fond of her, in a surface way ; but the fullest love 
his voice seemed to detach itself and come to} of his strong, wayward nature had never been 


It would have been 
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and related the occurrence. 
had promptly put him 
through a series of 
tests and experiments 
and then explained 
| to him that ventrilo- 
How Briscoe Llewellyn came by his gift | quism was a family 
of ventriloquism.— How it was culti- | heritage. 
vated and used.—Grandmother’s thrill- | ‘The possession of 
ing story. | the gift opened to the 
HE Llewellyn homestead, called | boy endless realms 
“‘Caermaerthen” by the home- | of diversion and 
sick founder of the American 
branch of the family, was, 
like most houses of the 
better sort in Piedmont, 
Virginia, placed on the crest of a hill over- 
looking the river. It was a rambling 
structure, with porches in 
unexpected angles, and tall 
chimneys crowned with quaint 
chimney-pots. 
The rooms were lofty and 
wainscoted, as was the hall, 
which was further adorned 
with a beautiful old stairway 
and with many dingy parallel- 
ograms and squares in tar- 
nished gilt frames, whose dim 
surfaces showed ‘a gradually 
disappearing ancestral line.’ 
Over the doorway leading 
into the parlor was a portrait which had always | mischief, and he set about cultivating it with an 
interested Briscoe, because he was said to resem- | assiduity worthy of a better cause. He consulted 
ble it. It showed a man past middle age, with 
resolute, irregular, high-bred features, purposeful 
eyes, and a inouth that was at once humorous and 
tender. It was the portrait of a distant ancestor, 
Cynewlf Llewellyn, scholar and physician. conclusions with a princely Llewellyn among the 
In his day the man had been accounted a| Welsh mountains, the boy’s progenitors had 
wizard and dangerous, because of the possession | been, by preference, hill-dwellers and huntsmen. 
of knowledge in advance of his age, and also The evolution of generations had therefore given 
because of his wonderful gift of ventriloquism. | him a vocal apparatus of unusual strength and 
This same gift had reappeared from time to | extremely uncommon possibilities. 
time in succeeding generations, but rarely in the| Most of his practice was in the open air also, 
perfection with which it showed itself in Briscoe. | for he kept very quiet about his gift among his 
The boy’s thorax seemed as resonant as the back | playmates and the negroes, delighting himself 
and belly of a Stradivarius violin, and to be| with the thought of their amazement when he 
further constructed with some specially sympa- | should burst upon them with a full-blown exhibi- 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 





In Seven Chapters.—Chapter II. 





“IT GWINE TELL 


self familiar with the construction of the human 
throat and thorax. 
Since the days when Edward Longshanks tried 


thetic connection with the larynx, which gave him | tion of vocal vagaries. He speedily found out, | 
abnormal control of vocal vibrations and a | from experiment, the states of the atmosphere | 


marvellously increased facility for the trans-| most favorable to the exercise of his power, and 
mission of sound and its projection. 
: His voice was of fine quality also, clearly and | conveyance of sound. 

richly toned, and as yet there had come to it none His best, that is, most usual effects could of 
of the roughness, the breaks and variations, course be produced with least effort in a building, 


which mark an epoch in masculine development. | the acoustic properties of walls and ceilings being | 


The discovery of his ventriloquistic powers was |of value; but his open-air work was more 
recent, and had been accidental. Six months |marvellous, and also more to his taste. He 
before he had gone hunting with two cousins, | practised with the calls and cries of birds and 
boys like himself, and through exigencies of the | animals, as well as with spoken language, and 
chase had been separated from them. Night had many an impish half-hour of delight was con- 
come on, and the woods were dark. He had not | sumed in bewildering birds with unauthorized 
been quite certain of his direction, and had | twitterings and chirps, and in harrowing the 
shouted lustily for his companions. They had | feelings of beasts with lustier invocations. 
answered at once, and from what seemed, rela-| After the first, Doctor Llewellyn gave the 
tively, a short distance. subject scarcely a thought. There was much 
; He had started in their direction, shouting at | sickness about, and he was conscientious and 
Intervals. Every response he got came from| overworked. His brain was quick, likewise, 
farther and farther afield, so that he had been| with plans for the establishment of county 
first Surprised and then indignant. They were | hospitals, and restive with resentment of the 
running away from him, he thought, and straight- | popular supineness in regard to the idea. That 
way fell into a great rage. Filling his lungs and | the misdirected and monkeyish exercise of a gift 
inflating his chest, he had yelled superlatively, | like ventriloquism might result in public disaster 
demanding that they should “quit their foolish- | never once crossed his mind. 

. and wait for him.” Since the death of his wife, when Briscoe was 
‘ 0 his amazement, the response had come back | little more than an infant, the doctor’s household 
rom a greater distance still, faint but audibly | had been presided over by his mother. She was 
articulate : “Wait yourself! We can’t catch up|a dignified lady of the old school, courteous, 
with you!” After that he had been sure that the | affable and intelligent. She was a handsome 


you 


his father’s professional library, and made him- | 


| also how to utilize natural surroundings for the | 


hers, nor was his confidence. All the love ef 


Convinced that something dreadful must be the | which the boy’s heart was capable belonged to 
matter with him, Briscoe had fled to his father | his father, who to him seemed in very truth a 
Doctor Llewellyn | noble gentleman and worthy of highest honor. 


















of tales of his father’s 
boyhood and youth, as 
told by old Joel Brent, or 


of the more stirring ac-| 
counts which his grand- | 


mother would sometimes 
give of her son’s prowess 
|in battle during the more vital days of national 
struggle and stress, near the end of which 
Briscoe had come into the world. 

One burning afternoon, a week after his 
escapade at the blacksmith’s shop, Briscoe entered 
the house in search of his grandmother and a pot 
of cold cream. He had been in the river bathing 
at noon, and now felt that his shoulders had been 
badly sunburned. The discomfort was great, 
and he slipped off his jacket and shirt so that the 
cooling lotion might be effectively applied. As 
| he did so, his eye fell on the birthmark on his 
breast, and his interest in it flamed again. 

“‘How’d I get this thing, granny ?” he queried. 
“It looks like I’d been slashed with a knife.’ 
| “With a sabre,” the old lady corrected. “Here, 
| sit on this footstool and stop squirming about. I 
can’t half dress your shoulders. If you’ll keep 


ONE THING.” 


story.” 

Briscoe rested his head on her Jap, and surren- 
dered himself to the unaccustomed pleasure of 
her ministrations. The pain was going out of his 
shoulders. 

‘Let me see,” the old lady commenced. ‘You 
were born in the winter of 65, and that’s twelve 
years ago. What I’m going to tell you about 
happened months before, in ’64—I forget the 
precise date. Your father had been home on a 
furlough, and then had rejoined his regiment— 
the 25th Light Horse, a portion of Stuart’s old 
command. He was in southwestern Virginia, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


very severe. 

‘Later, they veered eastward and crossed the 
mountains twenty miles south from here, meaning 
to intercept some Federal raiders who had slipped 
across the North Carolina line. The forces met 
and joined battle away to the south there, and 
for hours and hours your mother and I stood 
here on this porch and hearkened to the sound of 
the firing, and prayed for husband and son in the 
thick of the battle. 

“Once, just about midday, there was a long 
stillness, and then the roar of artillery recom- 
menced, heavy and continuous. It was during 
that lull that your father was wounded. It 
happened in this way, as I understand it, 





Briscoe never wearied 


| The story fastened 


| rarely drew the boy to her knee, or laid her lips | country opened for the enemy. 


“There was a call for volunteers, and your 
father stepped forward to lead them. A hundred 


More especially would it have been better for | others were with him, the pick of the regiment. 


pac was terrible—that charge! The smoke, the 
| carnage, the dash forward over the bodies of men 
and horses, into an inferno of fire and death! 
Soon they were among the guns and fighting like 
tigers. 

“Your father’s horse was killed, falling close 
beside a gun. The gunners, armed with sabres, 
set on him simultaneously and 
from both sides. The cut of 
their blades crossed on his 
breast and bit through the 
cloth and into the flesh. He 
is a strong man, and the excite- 
ment of battle was on him. 
He shot one assailant, and 
then grappled with the other. 
They went down together and 
fought like brutes among the 
dying and dead. When my 
son arose, his enemy was life- 
less, and the battery had been 
carried.” 

The old lady straightened 
herself in her chair, and her 
eyes glowed with excitement. 

“After the capture of the 
battery,” she proceeded, “‘the 
tide of battle turned; but for 
hours your father served a gun 
himself, with the blood trick- 
ling down from his wounds, and the soaked 
' clothing stiffening over them. It was magnificent 
—the pluck and endurance of it! 

“Hours afterward Joel, his body -servant, 
found him huddled down by the gun. He had 
fainted in the act of ramming home a charge. 
His condition was pitiable, and there were so 
many to be cared for, and so few appliances! It 
was only twenty miles from here, so Joel made 
his way home in the night and told us. He took 
back a team and strong help, and brought his 
master home, to die—as we feared. 

“The loss of blood had been terrible, and fever 
set in. For weeks your mother nursed him 
faithfully night and day, tending his wounds and 
sparing herself nothing. Her care saved his 
life, but it told upon her. She was not strong, 
and things affected her. Months afterward, 
when you were born, that mark was upon your 
breast.” 


itself upon the boy’s 
imagination, the more strongly, perhaps, because 
his birthmark seemed to give him personal 
connection with it. He made his father exhibit 
the scars, and poured forth countless questions 


|about the happenings of those terrible years, 


perfectly still for ten minutes I will tell you the | 


| during one of his visits to the shop. 
away beyond Abingdon, and the fighting was 


which are past, yet still present. 

His admiration for his father deepened. He 
longed to be like him, and his quickened imagina- 
tion set forth endless pictures of himself in the 
role of a soldier, encountering storm and stress 
valiantly. Once he examined his own face ina 
mirror, seeking to discover a parental resemblance. 
This, however, was a failure, for the more he 
tried to look like his father, the more strongly 
his real resemblance to Cynewlf Llewellyn came 
out. 

“Don’t I look like my father at all, Une’ 
Joel?”’ Briscoe demanded of the blacksmith, 
“Not like 
he is now, of course, ’cause he’s got a gray 
mustache, and more sense in his face, and some 
wrinkles. Like what he used to be when he was 
a boy and you-all played together. Granny says 
I’m not a bit like my mother, so I ought to be 
like him.”’ 

There was wistfulness in the boy’s tone and a 
yearning look in his eyes, both of which were lost 
upon the old negro. 

Joel had worries of his own, and was engrossed 
by them. The mysterious happening in his place 
of business had given him a feeling of insecurity, 
which was being daily augmented by rumors set 
afloat by Sis’ Tempy, who could not forgive his 


| desertion of her in the hour of need. 


Influenced by resentment as well as terror, the 


boys intentionally avoided him and he had given 
over calling and found his way home alone. 

But when taken to task for their supposed 
duplicity, the other boys had denied the charge 
with indignation, vowing that they had followed 


woman, also, and had been a belle in her day— 
by right of which she still held sway and exacted 
deference. 

Unfortunately for her family, she was a self- 





centred woman, and hid such love as her heart 


although I’ve no accurate knowledge of military | woman maliciously whispered to the negroes 
tactics and position. Your father could tell it | about her that Joel Brent’s shop was haunted 
much better. and, beyond a peradventure, a rendezvous for 

“The Federals were strongly posted, and our evil spirits. Had not she herself, with her own 





effort was to dislodge and drive them back from | ears, heard demoniac laughter rising out of the 





202 


forge-fire, which was, of course, the natural place | 
of entrance for evil? 

The negroes had begun to look askance at Joel, 
and to sniff when he passed, as though they 
smelt brimstone. The pastor of his church had 
been after him about it, likewise, and had hinted 
that unless the matter could be cleared up, he | 
would feel it his duty to call for an ecclesiastical 
investigation. 

Then, too, a predatory mule, abroad in search 
of that which he might devour, had broken into 
Joel’s little corn-field the previous night, and 
wrought him foul wrong. In addition to this, an 
ill-conditioned topknot hen, after sitting ten days 
with a steadiness worthy of emulation, suddenly 
felt an impulse toward emancipation from domes- | 
tic trammels, and leaped from her nest with 
acclaim. Nor could she be induced to rescind 
her declaration of independence and return to 
duty, although Joel felt confident that she was 





well aware that the eggs left to perish were "| = 


present to him, and valuable. 

As if all this was not enough, but one short | 
hour before Briscoe’s advent at the shop Joel | 
had caught his own heretofore exemplary sow in | 
the act of devouring her own pigs! 

With misfortunes doubling on him in this | 
nalevolent fashion, the old negro had scant 
sympathy at command for fine variations of mood. | 
On the contrary, he was glad of a vent for some | 
of his own spleen. He 
glanced sourly at the boy. 

“No, you don’t favor him 
none,” he grumbled disa- 
greeably. ‘‘Mars’ Arthur 
warn’t nuver no such 
triflin’ boy as you is. He 
nuver did do dem things 
whar you does.” 

“What things?” 
Briscoe. 

**Projeckin’, an’ foolin’ 
like you aint got no busi- 
ness. Puttin’ on skeer- 
faces an’ lopin’ down de 
big road arter mill chil’un, 
tarrifyin’ ’em nigh to death. 
Leftin’ folks’s draw-bars 
down 0’ nights so stock kin 
’stroy dey crop, stealin’ 
de bait of’en folks’s sot- 
hooks an’ puttin’ ole bull- 
frog in de place, so he 
kin roost on de lily-pad wid de line in he mouf 
an’ sass—jug-er-rum! jug-er-rum!—whenst dey- 
all come to look fur fish fur deir bre’kfus’. 
Tw’nin’ rabbits out’n folks’s traps an’ shuttin’ up 
ole tom-cat in de place, an’ all such like as dat. 
Mars’ Arthur nuver done no monkey-tricks like 
dem in he life. He hilt hese’f ’bove all dat.” 

The only response Briscoe made to this indict- 
ment was to roll over on his back and crack his 
heels together. His eyes danced with reminiscent 
delight, and his laughter rang out merrily. 

Joel regarded him with increasing disfavor. 
“T gwine tell you one thing, mun,” he observed 
angrily. 

The boy squatted up on his heels. 
what?” he grinned. 

“Ef you don’t hole yo’se’f ’bove it, too, an’ quit 
doin’ like you does do, you aint gwine to be fitten 
to stop a gully wid, presently.” 


fired 


“Tell me 


(To he continued.) 


+ 
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Brigands. 





aaa HE author of a French book of 
travels, the title of which may 
be freely translated, ‘“Tramping 
Through Spain,” says that he 
had begun to despair of having 
an adventure with brigands, 
when one night he and his friend were obliged to 
take shelter in a lonely house in the mountains. 

He could not disguise from himself, as he 
reviewed the situation after he went to bed, that 
his hosts, three men and an old woman, were 
persons of desperate appearance. They had put 
him and his friend in rooms separated by a long 
corridor, had taken away his light, had advised 
him to leave his firearms down-stairs, and their 
eyes had gleamed fiercely when his friend had 
imprudently displayed some gold-pieces. He 
describes how his fears were realized. 

“The band entered my room. The three men 
carried guns, and the old woman a lantern. 

“*Take care!’ whispered the hag; ‘do not 
wake him.’ 

““*Why not?’ said one of the brigands. ‘He 
will be wide awake in a minute!’ and they all 
grinned ferociously. 

***My fate is sealed,’ [ said to myself, ‘and my 
friend is snoring peacefully away off there.’ 

‘Took out for the revolver!’ said the aged 
witch, ‘it’s probably under his pillow.’ 

“T sprang up, revolver in hand.. ‘What do 
you want?’ I cried in a terrible voice. 

‘Nothing of you!’ said the brigands, and 
each placed himself at a window. The old 
woman hid the light. ‘I hope they will kill two 
or three of the brigands!’ she said. 

***Are we attacked ?’ I asked. 

‘Just then there were three shots, and piercing 
cries. “T'wo!’ cried the woman. I looked out, 
and there in the moonlight were two dead wolves. 

“The host told me that the wolves had carried 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It was growing dusk, and I began to fear that | 


off a sheep the night before, and had recently 
killed two of his dogs. 

“The next morning, safe and sound, we took 
leave of the honest people who had looked to me 
so ferocious in the deceptive kitchen smoke and 
firelight the evening before.” 


we should not come up with them that night, but 
would be forced to go into camp at dark. The 
country had become rolling, so that we could not | 
see any distance ahead, and this should have made | 
me more cautious to avoid an ambush. But I} 
did not anticipate anything of this kind, for I still 
had no reason to think that the Indians had any 
idea we were close on their trail. 

As we came over the crest of a small hill the 
scouts pointed out to me a thin line of smoke | 
rising beyond the next rise of ground. I at once 
halted and dismounted my command. Undoubt- | 
edly the Indians had gone into camp, unsuspicious 

of our approach. 
| I could hear my heart beat with excitement and 
anticipation, but in order to lay my plans correctly, 
it was necessary for me to see the ground myself. 
After a moment’s hesitation I concluded to take 
T Fort Yuma, in the southwest corner | | the first sergeant with me. 
of Arizona, life had long been | 
monotonous, 
much pleasure that several bands | came to the crest of the obstructing hill. I peered 
of Apaches had ‘‘jumped” their | | over, drew hastily back and took a long breath. | 
reservations and were on the war-| There they were! There was no doubt of that, | 
i path. Preparations were at once for they were not one hundred yards away, and | 

| begun in anticipation of expected orders to round | at the first glance I saw that they were almost as 
the Indians up. Soon we received the orders by | many men as I had. 
telegraph, and at once took the field. This was rather more than I had bargained for. 

The other officers of my troop were either on | I had expected to meet ten or a dozen, or in case 
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PEDIGREE. 
We inherit nothing rely 
But what our actions make us worthy of. 
Chapman. 


—_—___—_<.@e—____ 


An Unrecorded Indian Fight. 


A young officer, eager, expectant and sur- 
prised, on the trail of renegade Apaches. 








We tied bunches of grass on our heads and | 
so we heard with then crept forward about ten yards apart until we | 
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for their designated places. I then deployed 

|my men as skirmishers, and after waiting a 

| sufficient length of time for the two detached 
| parties to reach their places, I gave the order for 
the men to advance cautiously to the crest of the 
| hill. 

| Tt was quite dark by this time, and with a sigh 
of relief, I saw my plans completed without any 
alarm having been given. 

I cautiously advanced alone till within easy 
speaking distance, when I stepped into plain view 
| and called for the surrender of the camp, at the 
same time telling them that escape was impossible. 

| I was perfectly astounded to see no commotion, 
'no confusion in the camp, but in reply to my 
summons a voice answered in good English : 

“All right, old fellow, we surrender. Now 
march your men in and have some supper.” 

I recognized the speaker as one of the captains 
from the next post, who was in command of a 
company of Indian scouts that I had mistaken 
for a band of hostiles. 

The joke was on me, and I had nothing to do 
| but to make the best of it; so hiding my chagrin 
| as best I could, I gave the order for the men to 
| return for their horses and march into camp. 

The captain told me that all the hostiles had 
| returned to their reservation ; but when his scouts 
| had reported to him that we were following him, 

he had guessed that we had not heard of their 
return, but had mistaken 
his company for the In- 
dians. He had thought that 
it would be a good joke on 
me to let me go ahead and 
capture his company. 


| 





RECONNOITERING THE ENEMY. 


leave or on detached service, so I was tempora- | | the bands had united, thirty at most. However, 
rily in command of my troop. I had graduated I was in for it now. It would never do to retreat, 
from the Military Academy but a short time | and my glory would be all the greater from such 
before, and had been on but few scouts. Still I | a capture. 

had seen enough field service to make me quite| I took another glance and then beckoned to my 
confident of my ability to command my troop. sergeant to fall back a short distance for a consul- 

The number of hostile Indians was reported at | tation. As he came up to me, without waiting 
about thirty, divided into several bands. As the | for me to speak he said: 
direction which they had taken was not definitely | ‘Lieutenant, I think — 
known, it was considered best for the troops to! He got no further, for at that point I interrupted 
separate, as a single troop could easily capture a| him. As he began to speak the thought flashed 
band of the hostiles, or even the whole lot in case | through my mind, ‘“‘There! As I had expected 
the bands should unite; while by separating, the | he is going to presume on his position as an old 
chances of striking the trails would be greatly | soldier and give me advice.” I did not want any 
increased. advice. I wanted the credit, and the whole 

I hailed this plan with delight, for, as long as | credit. 
my troop was with any one of the others, I being| I knew that his advice would be good, for he 
the junior officer, could merely obey the orders | was an old Indian fighter and a level-headed man, 
given to me. But alone I would be free to 
exercise my ingenuity. 

Visions of success rose before me. Here was 
an early chance to win fame, and perhaps a brevet 
as an Indian fighter! I was alone, and would 
plan the capture I intended to make. Old sergeants 
with a troop are fond of giving advice to the 
“youngsters” just out of the academy; but I 
would make them understand that they need not 
attempt that with me! 

My route was toward the northeast. We 
proceeded rapidly, searching eagerly for Indian 
signs, through a desert covered with cactus of 
many varieties. Snakes, tarantulas, centipedes 
and other similar creatures abounded. 

For two days we did not see the slightest sign 
of an Indian trail, and I began to fear that I was 
not to have a chance to win my spurs. But on 
the morning of the third day we struck an Indian 
trail, and my hopes rose. They were short-lived, 
for the trail was an old one. We soon lost it and 
resumed our march in the original direction. 

Next day, soon after an hour’s halt for dinner, 
the scouts reported an Indian trail. I hurried 
forward to inspect it. It was a very plain one, 
and even to my unpractised eye it was evident 
that the band was much larger than we had 
expected to meet. I concluded that the several 
bands must, by a preconcerted plan, have concen- 
trated at some point. 

I was delighted at this, for instead of capturing 
one band I should capture all. 

Without loss of time I gave the necessary 
instructions, took precautions to avoid falling into 
an ambush, and gave the order to advance. Old 
Indian hunters say, “If you see Apache signs be 
very careful ; if you don’t see signs be much more 
careful.” If the Indians suspect they are being 
pursued, they will destroy, as far as possible, all 
signs of their trail. The clearness of the trail we 
were following assured me that the Indians were 
blissfully unconscious of our presence. 

The scouts, however, were directed to remain 
near the column, and in order not to lose any of 
the credit of the capture, I followed close on their 
heels. We moved rapidly, and the trail grew 
warmer every minute. We were at the most not 
over two hours behind the Apaches. 


wanting to hear his advice, for no doubt I should 


success. Therefore, as he began to speak, I 
said, perhaps rather too abruptly : 

‘Never mind, sergeant, what you think; join 
the troop and have them ready to attack as soon 
as I come back.’’ 


true to his reputation as a splendid soldier, he 
obeyed without a word. I again crept forward to 
the crest of the hill, and protected by my mask 
of grass, made a thorough survey of the ground. 

The Indians, as I had expected, believing 
themselves absolutely safe, had taken no precau- 
tions to guard against a surprise. They had gone 
into camp on the bank of a small stream, which 
at this point made a bend away from me and then 
back again, forming a V, with the Indian camp 
at the vertex. The stream had, at the bend, cut 
into the opposite bank, making it steep and hard 
to scale. 

Their camp-fires were lighted, and the Indians 
were evidently preparing supper. Their rifles 
were stacked a little in advance; on one side. 

My plan was quickly formed. I would send 
small detachments up and down the stream to cut 


my main body behind the crest where I was. 


escape by scaling the opposite bank. 


advance alone as far down the slope as possible, 
and as soon as discovered, would call on the 
camp to surrender. At my call my men would 
appear at the crest with their rifles cocked and 
aimed. I hoped by this plan to capture the whole 
camp without firing a shot. 

I returned to my troop and carefully explained 
the plan. 


two peculiar smiles on the men’s faces. I paid 
no attention to them, but made the details for the | 
two parties to cut off the retreat up and down the 
stream. 

I selected trustworthy non-commissioned offi- 
cers to command these parties, and started them 





but that was all the more reason for my not | 


be-influenced by it; and ther I should feel in| 
honor bound to acknowledge his share in the | 


With a suspicion of a smile on his face, but | 


off escape in those directions, and would draw up | 


They would have perfect command of the camp, | 
and could also pick off any one who attempted to 


When everything should be ready I would | 


Again I thought that I noticed one or | 


Ere After supper, when I 

went to inspect the horses, 

4: the first sergeant said to 
: 4 me: 

“Lieutenant, I started to 

tell you that I thought that 


those were friendly In- 

dians, and when you sent 

me back to the troop, I 

cautioned the men not to 

shoot unless I proved to be 
i mistaken.”’ 

- i It would indeed have 
been a dreadful mistake if 
any one had been hurt. 
So I thanked the sergeant 
for his thoughtfulness, and 

at the same time mentally resolved that the next 
time I would listen to his advice. 

It did not take long, after I returned to my 
post, for the story to leak out. But it was a long 
time before they tired of telling how I captured a 
company of our own Indian scouts. 

Lieutenant J. C. W. Brooks, 
United States Army. 


<-o- 


At the Foot of the Class. 


A schoolmaster dull of perception and 
yet a scholar.—aA boy dull as a scholar, 
but with a broader, more practical brain 
than the man who despised him. 


! was the day dreaded throughout 
the year by everybody in the 
academy; the day when the 
trustees came without warning 
to inspect the school, its teachers 
and its text-books, and to hear 
this or that recitation as it pleased 

them. Mr. Sears, the new principal, treated 

them with profound outward deference, but in- 
wardly he was full of dislike, resentment and 
contempt toward them. 

How, he reasoned, could those old-fogy doctors 
and tradesmen, who had passed all their lives in 
a small American town, understand his methods, 
| elaborated by himself, drawn from the practice 
of Rugby and of the best écoles polytechniques 
and gymnasia on the European continent ? 

Mr. Sears had a bold, shrewd, unsympathetic 
mind, with an enormous ambition and energy 
behind it. He was resolved to take rank among 
the most successful educators in the United 
States. To accomplish this, he must make him- 
self and his preparatory school felt in the great 
colleges. None of the young men whom he sent 
up to Princeton, or Yale, or Harvard must fail, 
and to ensure that result he wanted good material 
in the boys. 

“T have no use for men without brains in my 
school,’ he was saying now in his loud, strident 
voice to the strangers, his keen eye running along 
the faces before him in the class. ‘Give me a 
live boy, with an alert intellect, and no matter 
how dense his ignorance, I promise to enter him 
| successfully in three years in any college in the 
country.” 

Mr. Sears looked at the trustees, not as if 
expecting their approbation, but as if he were 
laying down the law to them. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders, and his eye 
rested on a boy at the foot of the class. 
| ‘But if he was born a mere inert mass of 
flesh,” the master went on, raising his voice a 
little, “‘why, I am not God to make him alive.” 

“No, sir. Certainly not, sir,” mumbled old 
Doctor Wylie, approvingly. Undoubtedly this 
new teacher was a smart fellow, with a strong, 
| positive way of putting things. Mr. Carter and 

Judge Jackson, whose sons led their divisions, 
agreed with him heartily. Only the mild little 
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druggist, Simms, said nothing, but looked at the 
principal over his spectacles as intently as if he 
were a prescription containing dangerous drugs. 

Bob Jackson and Sam Carter were then called | 
up to read Virgil. 

Jem Knight, the boy at the foot of class Tertia, 
watched them. There were no human beings on 
earth that he envied as he did Sam and Bob. 
For in Jem’s lank, overgrown body swelled as 
huge an ambition as in the master’s. 

To go to college, to enter without conditions, to | 
prove that he could be a scholar! Three years 
had he stuck in Tertia. And 
this was particularly hard, be- 
causea great opportunity awaited 
Jem if he could avail himself 
of it. 

His father, the pale, stooped 
man next to Judge Jackson, was 
rector of a little church in town, 
and four years ago one of the 
wardens, a rich old bachelor, 
wishing to serve him effectively, 
had said: 

“When your Jem can pass the 
examination without conditions, 
| will carry him through Har- 
vard, profession and all.” 

What a chance! 
gasped as if light had blazed all 
over his life. He himself belonged to a race of 
scholars; he cared for nothing but books. ‘To | 
see his boy an author, a teacher, even a good 
lawyer —ah, that was something to live for! 

Three years had gone by, yet here was big, 
good-natured Jem at the foot of the same class 
with a dozen alert boys all above him. 

They were all wild now to be called up, to show | 
off before the committee. Jem looked at his book 
and then at the men on the platform, his brain in 
a blur. i 

What had brought his father today? He 
never had come before. He would find out now | 
that Jem was known as the ninny of Tertia, that | 
the teachers yawned and the boys laughed when 
he tried to recite; that he was the butt every day | 
of Sears’s sarcasms. Ah-h! What if Sears | 
should jeer at him before his father? The man 
knew how to make his words burn into a boy’s 
soul like caustic. 

“He would never stand the shame of it,” | 
thought Jem, turning white about the jaws. “If 
Sears calls me up I’ll disgrace myself, and that 
dear, kind soul —’’ His teeth almost chattered 
at the thought of it. 

He would like to have dashed down this Cvesar 
before them all, to trample it to shreds, to yell out 
that he hated books, that he never would touch a 
book again while he lived. Why not own up that 
he was a dunce; that no future was before him ? | 

Jem had never felt this so keenly before. He 
was hardened to failure and jeers: and he} 
usually was busy with other things than books, 
being captain of the base-ball nine and athletic 
club, and manager of all the business matters of 
his class. He bore no grudge against Mr. Sears 
for ridiculing him. ; 

“Naturally,” he thought, “a teacher likes boys 
who do him credit. They are his capital.” It | 
was natural, too, he felt, that his father should 
have grown gradually cool and harsh to him, and | 
have made his sister Jenny his pet and confidante. | 
Jenny certainly had a remarkable intellect. He | 
accepted this discrimination not without some 
sorrow, chiefly over his own shorteoming, and 














A FAILURE IN LATIN. 


Without any resentment toward Jenny. Certainly | 
it was no fault of his, he reflected, if she was 
brighter than he. 

“And I don’t blame Jen, either, for making 
fun of me to the girls,” thought Jem, going back 
to the sorest spot in his memory. “After all, she | 
is nothing but a child.” . 

For this dolt had a singularly just, reasonable | 
way of regarding the people about him, whose 
characters he read as by intuition. 

_“Very good, Jackson. That will do,” Mr. | 
Sears was saying, adding to the judge, as Bob 
went down: | 
_““Your boy will make his mark in the world, 
sir. He is the best linguist in the school.” } 

Jem heard this remark. Then he saw his | 
father glance down at him, and turn suddenly to 
Sears. What was he doing—what ? 





Mr. Knight JE 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘Please call up a pupil from the lower classes, | financial interests. His father died happy in the 
Mr. Sears,” said the clergyman’s piping voice. | assurance of the success and acknowledged 
‘**There is my James. Let us hear him scan a | ability of his son. That is a hint of Jem Knight’s 
few lines.*’ story. 

Had he a hope that the boy would do him But there are so many Jems still in the middle 
credit? Or did he want to know the worst at | and at the foot of the class, and so many Sears’s 
once ? | who do not understand them! 

Mr. Knight sat down again, breathing hard, | Respecca Harpine DAvIis. 
his lean hands fumbling nervously with the head | ° 
of his cane. — 

Mr. Sears scowled. Why should this block- | 
head be brought out to mortify him? But he| 
quickly smiled and called out: 
“James Knight!’ 

A smothered titter passed 
through the benches of watch- 
ing boys. The old minister — — 
heard and understood it; his 
face reddened angrily, his eyes | . 3. 66 ” 
turned appealingly to Jem., eorge Washington’s “ Bufday. 
Would not his boy do him credit ? : 
He had worked, he:had slaved 
for Jem for sixteen years. To 
read a bit of Latin—what was 
that? Would he not do it to 
please his old father? 

Jem did not take his eyes from 
his father as he walked up the 
M. aisle. He was going to shame 

him before the world. Some- 
thing within -him seemed to shriek out, ““God 
help me!” : 


<-@- 


IMPATIENCE. 


The good that is to be we covet now, 
We cannot wait for the appointed hour; 
Before the fruit is ripe we shake the bough, 
And seize the bud that folds away the flower. 
Phabe Cary. 


industrious, ignorant and 
to town and gets 


Aunt June, 
conceited, goes 
laughed at. 


EORGE WASHIN’TON! You 
George Washin’ton, you! Ef 
you don’ come “long here when 
I call yer I'll take a bresh broom 
ter yer, sah, dat I will!” 

Aunt June stood in the cabin | 
doorway calling, shrilly and 
sharply, to a boy at that mo-| 

Maybe God would help him—would put the ment reluctantly making his | 
right words in his head by a miracle. way to the cabin from the direc- 

“Stop where you are,” said Mr. Sears. ‘Your | tion of the ‘‘spring branch” that skirted the field 
book is open. Read the lines at the top of the | in the low ground. 
page.” “Come ‘long here, sah! 

“*Ego meum officium praestitero !’” Jem | waiting?” 
read. ‘Ego, I,” he sang out, triumphantly;| George Washington obeyed reluctantly, how- 
‘“meum, me.” Again the stifled titter. ““Officium | ever ; for it was the season of the year when trout 

- officitum —” were biting. The small rod and bucket that he 

It was all a blank. Something even worse than | carried told, silently, the story of an interrupted 
his father’s shame then came to the boy. He was | minnow excursion, preparatory to a day’s fishing 
the dunce Sears thought him. This thing, so | in Duck River. 
easy to the least boy in school, was simply His mother wore her best dress, a_ bright 
impossible to him. | magenta skirt and a brown worsted waist ; a bon- 

God had made his brain different from theirs. | net of curious shape and colors, and a pair of 
He stared around the circle of listening faces. | very white, home-knit gloves. A long, brown 
The silence was unbroken. ‘‘Ego, I,” he began | barege veil floated majestically from the bows 
again, with a queer laugh. and blossoms of her bonnet. 

Sears only saw an idle dolt stumbling over a] A large market-basket and a tin bucket 
lesson ; but the boy’s soul in that moment wrestled | covered with a.clean white cloth stood on the 
with its Maker. ‘Why was I made different? | doorstep; a crazy little cart with a white mule 
Why have I no chance?” it cried. nodding between the shafts waited at the gate. 

Somebody was speaking in a cheery voice, and | In lieu of leather reins a white cotton rope passed 
a hand was laid on Jem’s back. It was Simms, | from the bridle bit to the seat upon which Aunt 
the druggist. June was preparing to mount. 

“Really, Mr. Sears,” he said, ‘‘we have had} “Is yer gwine ter town, mammy ?” said George 
enough from these scared boys. They put us in| Washington, with a rueful glance in the direction 
mind too much of our own shortcomings at | of the waiting wagon. His black face expressed 
school. Will you not read us a passage as it | better than words his heart’s disappointment at 
should be read? ‘Lend to the words of the poet | the unexpected disarranging of his plans. 
the music of your voice,’ eh? It will be good for| “‘Co’se I’se gwine ter town! How’s de butter 
us and for the boys.” | gwine git dar.ef I ain’ fetch it? Huccome yer 

Mr. Sears bowed well-pieased. While his | reckin hit’s gwine walk dis day, stidder waiting 
sonorous tones filled the hall Jem crept out of the | fur me ter fetch it same’s udder days? You’s ter 
door. stay right in here wid de baby till I git back. 

When, a half-hour later, his father came down | Does yer hear? Ef de baby cries gib her de 
the road with Mr. Simms they saw him lying on | biscuit on de she’f; and don’ let hér fall in de 
his back in a field. Both men were talking with | fiah. Does yer hear me? Why’n yer answer 
energy. me, George Washin’ton?” 

“T tell you,” said Simms, ‘“‘I have watched the| “‘Yessum,” said the boy, ‘‘I hears yer;” and 





Don’ you see [’se | 








boy for years. He has not a single element out with a glance at the little black bundle squatted 
of which you can make a scholar or a bookworm. | upon the floor, “Wash,” as he was called on 
What of it? 


Books cover a very small part of | ordinary occasions, began to whimper. 

Since the baby was born he had been its nurse ; 
not a willing one always, but always a faithful 
one. To-day, for the first time, the rebellion 
took a tearful turn. 

“Shet up, I tell yer, and ten’ ter dat chile. Po’ 
little sister ; ain’ yer shame yerse’f?’’ 

**Won’t yer fetch mea stick of striped candy ?” 
sobbed Wash, seeking to make the best of an 
unpleasant duty. 

“lll fetch a stick ter stripe yer back ef I hear 
anudder word fum yer; see ef I don’t. Shet up, 
I tell yer.” 

If the rebellion was bitter, it was short-lived. 
Before the crazy little wagon had creaked out of 
sight Wash was squatted beside his sister, indus- 
triously stuffing her with the big biscuit that had 
been provided for her refreshment. 

Aunt June, sailing into the county town in all 
the grandeur of her own turnout, soon forgot all 
about the children in the cabin at home. George 
life, sir. James has the qualities which will; Washington was to be relied upon, she knew, 
make him a successful business man. He has | and so she gave herself no further uneasiness on 
integrity, keen insight, a calm, moderate judg- | the subject. 
ment, self-control and strong personal magnetism. | Aunt June always went to town in style. ‘The 
He knows how to meet and deal with men, not | big basket went along for style, too, for Aunt 
verbs and nouns.” June was not neglectful of her reputation, which 

“He balked at mewm !” the clergyman almost | was large among her acquaintances. The curious 
sobbed. old bonnet bobbed many a mild “good morning,” 

“Hang meum! Give the boy a chance outside | as the old mule jogged along the lanes or the | 
of school. I can put him in the yard of the | white turnpike. As she neared the town, how- | 
railroad. Set him to work side by side with other | ever, the bows became less cordial and a trifle— 
men. Eh, what? Do you say yes? Hurrah! Jem!” | just a trifle—condescending. The reason was 

Jem, coming up, his feet like ice and his head | soon made known to the white mule. 
on fire, found the little man red with delight. “Dese trifling town niggers!’’ she muttered. 

**You’re to have a chance on the right road at *“‘Dey-all ’ud ruther lay about town in rags, and 
last, my boy. There are other ways to rank and | go ha’f-starved, ez ter go ter de country, whar 
success than by books. Though God forbid that | dey’s plenty ter eat and drink, too. De lazy lot ob 
[I should decry books.” ‘em! Jest look at ’em—eight erclock in de 

— | mawning, and not a bressed thing ter do!” 

All this was thirty years ago. Jem Knight | Aunt June was a thrifty soul, as was Uncle 
worked his way from the yard of the X. & Y. | Jake, her “ole man.” There were seven pounds 
R. R. through the freight department to the | of fresh, yellow butter in the tin pail at her feet, 
superintendency of the road. in exchange for which she would bring many a 

He controls wisely hosts of men and vast | comfort to the cabin that she and Jake had 


| big basket a turn. 


| g’long back home. 
| de chillen ain’ got a bite ter eat. 
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bought with their own savings ; the deed of it was 
safely registered in the clerk’s office in town. 

Aunt June scowled, grunted, and then sighed 
for the less fortunate ones of her race; but as she 
said, the town negro had no love for the quiet 
country life that had been her prosperity. 

The wagon had passed through the last toll- 
gate when Aunt June spied an acquaintance 
among some workmen who were repairing a 
bridge over which her team must pass. She 
pulled up the mule and beckoned the man to her. 
He came promptly, and stood with his hand 
upon the mule’s back while passing the compli- 
ments of the day. 

*“How you do, Mis’ Pennin’ton?” said he. “I 
ain’ see you in a long time.” 

“l’se toler’ble,” was the reply. 
well ?” 

“Toler’ble. Gwine ter town dis mawning, 
Mis’ Pennin’ton ?” 

“Yes, sah. I hab some butter ter fetch in, and 
some groc’ries ter fetch out. ’Pears lack dey-alls 
at home keeps me toler’ble busy gwine in town 
fur groc’ries ; but Jake and de chillen am hearty, 
and so am [; so we ought ter be thankful fur 
that, [ tell ’°em.” 

“Yessum, dat you ought. Plenty hab got de 
health and de appetite what ain’ got de groe’ries, 
I tell yer, Mis’ Pennin’ton. Dat dey is.” 

“Dat am a fae’,” said Aunt June, giving the 
*** Pears lack you-all’s toler’ble 


*You-alls 


busy ter-day.” 

**Yessum ; we’s trying ter finish dis here bridge 
ter-day, bekase we don’ work ter-morrer. Hit’s 
George Washin’ton’s bufday.” 

Aunt June straightened herself with a jerk: 

“What dat you say? Hit’s whose buf- 
day ?”’ 

Instantly the negro assumed the grandeur of 
enlightener. “Hit am de bufday ob George 
Washin’ton; de —” 

“What dat you saying?” demanded Aunt 
June, uncertain whether to take the man seriously 
and be angry, or whether to laugh at him fora 
joker. 

The man grinned and patted the white mule’s 
back. ‘“‘Yessum, hit am George Washin’ton’s 
bufday. He wuz —” 

“Shet up! You reckin I don’t know what he 
wuz? Yer think I ain’ got a scrop of sense. 
Telling me *bout George Washin’ton’s bufday? 
I say it!” 

“T heerd it ober in town,” said the negro. 

“Des listen at dat, will somebody ?” cried Aunt 
June. “What town got ter do wid George 
Washin’ton, I’d lack ter know? ‘Talking *bout 
de town saying hit ‘uz George Washin’ton’s 
bufday !” 

The negro broke into a laugh. ‘‘Well,”’ said 
he, “‘it am de sho’ fac’. Dey say —” 

“‘Shet yo’ mouf. I don’ want hear none yo’ 
big talk. I wonder ef yer takes me fur a fool, or 
awhat? Letting on I don’ know when’s George 
Washin’ton’s bufday! Hit ain’ ter-morrer, I tell 
yer. Ter-morrer ain’ no mo’ his bufday dan it’s 


mine. I reckin I ought ter know when George 
Washin’ton wuz bawn. I reckin I wuz dar at de 
bawning.”’ - 


The negro broke into a laugh so loud that his 
fellow-workmen looked from their work to smile 
encouragingly, and wonder what had tickled him 
so. He stumbled back to them bent almost 
double, and holding his sides with both hands, 
laughing until the tears chased each other down 
his dark, furrowed cheeks. 

To him it was a great joke. He supposed 
Aunt June had merely disputed the question in 
order to prove herself not lacking in the general 
knowledge of the day. But when she stated, “as 
a clincher,” he said afterward, that she ‘‘was 
there,”’ the joke became so funny that he could 
not contain himself. 

Aunt June gathered up her lines and clucked 
to the white mule. “Git up dar!” she exclaimed. 
“You's gitting ez lazy ez one of dese here town 
niggers ; dat you is.” 

The mule started off rather briskly, but not too 
briskly to let Aunt June hear the parting shot 
from the bridge : 

“Took out, folkses; look out. Dar goes de 
ol’est “oman in de worl’. Look at her well. You 
aint gwine nebber had no sech chance ter see 
sech a ole ’oman agin in dis worl’. De ol’est 
‘oman in de worl’—ef de troof wuz all told.” 

Aunt June’s anger had cooled somewhat when 
she reached the store at which she did her trading. 
The butter was weighed and she began selecting 
supplies in exchange for it. If she was slow the 
merchant was patient; for Aunt June’s butter 
was of the best, and there was always a demand 
for it. There were forty cents to be traded 
out when the town clock in the court-house 
steeple struck twelve. 

“Lor, marster,” she declared, ‘I’m *bleeged ter 
Hit am twelbe erclock and 
I'll be ’bleeged 
ter come back and finish ter-morrer.” 

“You'll have to get through to-day, Aunt 
June,” said the merchant. ‘The store will be 
closed to-morrow: it is George Washington’s 
birthday.” 

Aunt June dropped the hank of yellow yarn she 
had been fingering for some minutes. ‘*‘Marster,” 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘who tole you dat?” 

“Who told me? Why, I don’t know. 
body knows that; it is in all the papers.” 

The black face wore a puzzled expression. 
“Yer don’ sesso.” 

“‘Why, yes,” said the merchant, smiling, “why 
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shouldn’t it be? We all love George Washing- 
ton, Aunt June.” 

**Yes sah, yes sah, sholy ; ter—be sho’.” 

She finished her trading and went out to arrange 
her packages in the cart; she was puzzled; she 
didn’t at all understand what it all meant; yet 
there was a pleasant something about it, too. 

“Dat chile sholy been and done something and 
not let on ter we-alls, his pappy and me,” was 
her thought. ‘Then in her honest old heart she 
felt a twinge of regret for her anger at the bridge ; 
she wondered if the old negro could have been 
right after all. ; 

“But naw,” she mused, “hit couldn’t ’a’ been 
in de winter time he wuz bawn. I ’members hit 
wuz in de summer, bekase Jake wuz threshing 
wheat dat day. And dey wuz cabbage fur din- 
ner, fur Lize Ann come ober and cooked it. 
Naw, sah, dey-all am sholy wrong.” 

At that instant a gentleman to whom the 
woman and her team were familiar, passing at 
the moment, called out pleasantly to her : 

“Hello, Aunt June! Must be going to celebrate 
George Washington’s birthday from the number 
of your packages. Been buying yourself rich?” 

There it was again, George Washington’s birth- 
day; she heard it everywhere. The very banks 
would be closed, she heard somebody say; and 
the post-office would be open but an hour all day. 
Clearly it was George Washington’s birthday. 

To be perfectly sure about it, however, she 
determined to step around to ‘“Marse Tom’s 
office,”” and ask about it. Marse Tom was once 
her husband’s old master, and he would be pretty 
sure to tell her the truth. 

“Marse Tom,” said she, thrusting her head in 
a moment at the door, ‘“‘what am de incasion ob 
all de incitement in de town ter-morrer ?” 

“It is George Washington’s birthday, Aunt 
June. Come in and get warm,” said the master, 
without looking up from the paper he was busily 
preparing for the court that would convene the 
next week. But Aunt June was gone; she went 
straight back to the grocery. 

“Ef dey’s all detarmint ter hab it so, I reckin it 
am got ter be so,” she declared; and she bought 
back a pound of the butter she had sold, two 
pounds of cheese, and a dozen sticks of striped 
peppermint candy. 

“Ef ev’ybody else ain’ gwine begrudge de chile 
de celebrating, I reckin sholy his own mammy 
ain’ gwine do dat,” said she. ‘‘I’se gwine straight 
home and kill a hin.” 

She felt relieved in crossing the bridge to find 
the workman gone. 

“T don’ want hear no more of that nigger’s 
mouf,” said she. ‘Lack ez not he’ll be thinking 
I don’ know de bufday ob my own chillen.” 

She made several convenient stops on the way 
home, however, and at each stop explained why 
she was imposing so upon the mule. 

*‘Dey’s a lot of things in de cart, to be sho,” 
said she. 
bufday.” 

And for the life of her she couldn’t help saying 
it just as the people in town had said it ; as some- 
thing that everybody ought to know. Whether 
these knew or not she was not able to divine, 
since the same reply met her at each repetition 
of the announcement, ‘*Yessum.” 

She was planning a great feast; she meant to 
make a cake and stuff it with raisins. ‘He ain’ 
no onery nigger, dat boy aint,” said she, as the 
white mule plodded patiently homeward. 

Little Wash could not understand his sudden 
rise to greatness, though he very cheerfully 
washed the potatoes, killed and plucked the hen, 
and was told that he might beat the whites for a 
cake the next day. 

“A cake fur yo’ bufday dinner, son,” his 
mother told him. 

That night when his father came home Aunt 
June asked him if he couldn’t get off from his 
work next day and eat dinner at home. 

“Hit am George Washin’ton’s bufday,” she 
explained again in the town tone. “I done been 
gitting de chile up a bite of nice victuals.” 

Uncle Jake scratched his head and pondered. 
“Ole ’oman,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘you’s mis- 
tookin, honey, ’bout dat. Ter-morrer ain’ Wash’s 
bufday. Wash ’uz bawnded in de summer time. 
Don’ yer rickerlict de threshing ?” 

**Yes, sah, dat I does. But de town folks 
dey-all say ter-morrer ’uz George Washin’ton’s 
bufday. Dey-all wouldn't hab it no udder way. 
De very niggers on de pike say it ’uz George 
Washin’ton’s bufday. And seeing dey wouldn’t 
hab it no udder way I jest stepped round ter 
Marse Tom’s office and ax him. Kase I know ef 
Marse Tom say it so, it am so. So I put my 
head in de do’ and says I, ‘Marse Tom, what’s 
ter do ter-morrer?’ or something mighty lack 
dat. And says he, ‘Hit am George Washin’ton’s 
bufday.’ Den I come ’long home and kilt a hin; 
kase I know it mus’ be so den, aldo I rickerlict 
it ain’ so.” 

Uncle Jake tilted his chair back and broke into 
alaugh. “Ole ’oman,” said he, “‘you’s all wrong 
*bout dat. Dey wuz talking ’bout anudder George 
Washin’ton. I heerd all ’bout dat long ’go. Dey 
wa’n’ meaning we-all’s po’ little Wash here.” 

Aunt June’s eyes flashed for a minute; only a 
minute, however, and she ducked her head to 
laugh. 

“T done kilt a hin,”’ said she, ‘‘and it’s got ter 
be eat. George Washin’ton am gwine hab dat 
bufday. He’s been mighty handy he’ping ’bout 
be baby and all, and he kin hab two bufdays dis 
year well ez not. Deyain’ no sech gre’t differ’nce 
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| *twixt the twenty-secken o’ Feb’rery an’ de 
| twenty-ninth of July, ez I kin see. Seed de 
| reesuns, son, fur de cake; hit’s fur yer bufday 
| dinner ter-morrer.” 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
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Pale season, watcher in unvexed suspense, 

Still priestess of the patient middle day, 

Betwixt wild March’s humored petulance 

And the warm wooing of green-kirtled May. 
Archibald Lampman. 
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How I Served My Apprenticeship. 
By Rear-Admiral T. H. Stevens, U.S. N. 


T isa general rule among army and 
navy people that a youth, on 
arriving at an age when he must 
select the line of life which he is to 
follow, chooses his father’s profes- 
sion, and it is equally usual for 
the father to desire any other 

occupation than his own for the son. It was thus 

in my case. 
My father was a naval officer who had achieved 

a brilliant reputation during the War of 1812. 

He had distinguished himself in a 

night attack upon the enemy’s bat- 








many a time did he call for me at recess, and 
seating me on the pommell of the saddle, ride me 
around until the bell rang for the resumption of 
study. 

I got to know Commodore Hull best when he 
commanded the Washington Navy-Yard, with 
my father as his second in command. He was 
short, rotund and burly, with a rolling gait, a 
rosy face and a twinkling eye—a regular Santa 
Claus of a man. He had the kindliest of expres- 
sions, and never passed one of the youngsters in 
the yard without a pleasant, friendly word. 

It was in my birthplace— Middletown, Conn.— 
that I met and formed a profound admiration for 
Josiah Tattnall, an officer who greatly distin- 
guished himself at the mouth of the Pei-ho, in 
China, — where he made his famous “Blood is 
thicker than water” utterance,—and who was 
afterward one of the most able and famous of the 
Confederate captains. At the time I knew him 
he was preparing for a duel with a Mexican 
officer with whom he had had a difficulty. He 
had chosen my father for his second, and every 
afternoon I watched them as they strode off to 
the woods with their pistols for practice. 

All of these men influenced and instructed me, 
and that is why I bring my recollections of them 
into this memoir of my “‘apprenticeship.”’ 

My intimate association with these men of the 
sea, my long stays at various naval stations where 
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seaman and a gentleman of cultivated tastes. He 
took great interest in the midshipmen, and never 
lost an opportunity of instructing them. 

At that time a midshipman received only an 
“appointment,” and was sent to sea for six 
months. If at the end of that time he received a 
satisfactory letter from his captain, he was given 
a “‘warrant,” and after six years of service he 
was sent up for examination as passed midship- 
man. 

Among my shipmates on this cruise in the 
Independence, Hoff, Lardner, Davis, Poor and 
Strong afterward became rear-admirals, while 
Edward F. Beale left the service and became 
known as a daring pioneer and explorer in the 
West. 

Few of my comrades had ever before been to 
sea, and when the Independence stood out past 
Cape Ann, with a fine double-reefed-topsail 
breeze, my fellow-middies regarded me with 
unqualified admiration on account of my ability 
to stow away three square meals a day. 


The World in a Man-of-War. 


Once under way and well out in blue water, 
my education was fairly begun. There was a 
professor on board, and with him we had regular 
‘hours of recitation and study in algebra, geom- 
etry, navigation and other practical studies 

connected with the profession. 
Seamanship we acquired by ex- 








teries on Niagara River, opposite 
Black Rock, and again at the age 
of eighteen, when he commanded 
one of Commodore Perry’s ships in 
the Battle of Lake Erie. His inti- 
mate friends were among the most 
gallant and famous of the survivors 
of the wars of the Revolution and 
1812; men to whom he was drawn 
by personal inclination as wellas by 
the affiliations of the service. 

Tingey, a veteran of the Revolu- 
tion; Biddle, who captured the 
Penguin; Hull, who commanded 
the Constitution when she de- 
stroyed the Guerriere ; Bainbridge, 
who captured the Java; Stewart, 
who made the famous fight against 
the Cyane and Levant, capturing 
them both; Morris, Hull’s gallant 
first lieutenant; Macdonough, who 
commanded our forces at the Battle 
of Lake Champlain, and Perry, who 
“met the enemy and made them 
ours” at Lake Erie were all inti- 
mates of my father and familiar to 
my sight. 

Some of these, and others of 
almost equal fame, used to meet at 
my father’s house in Roxbury when 
I wasalad. They would drive out 
| from Boston to dine with us, and 
then dinner was made the happiest 
meal of the day for youthful ears. 
After the covers were removed the 
cigars would be brought on, and 
the company would talk far into the 











perience and from the officers, 
although much valuable information 
was obtained from the boatswain’s 
mates and quartermasters of the 
watch. 

These grizzled old tars made the 
night-watches pleasant for us when, 
perched well up in the bows of the 
ship, screened by the lofty bulwarks 
from rain and hail and flying scud, 
they would hold forth by the light 
of a ship’s lantern on the pleasures 
and perils of the sea. They were 
full of reminiscence and practical 
learning, and we picked up many a 
nice point of seamanship from them 
in addition to a handy and sailorlike 
knowledge of knots, splices and the 
like. 

They were a bronzed and sturdy 
race, with the experience and re- 
sourcefulness that only their long 
sea life could have given them. 

After I had seen service aboard 
the Independence, cruising in the 
northern waters of Europe, we 
made sail for Brazil, stopping at 
Madeira on the way over. 

On our way we fell in with the 
line-of-battle-ship Wellesley, 74, the 
flag-ship of the British East Indian 
fleet. We made her out ahead early 
one morning, and drew up to her 
gradually in a moderate breeze. The 
Englishman saw a chance for an 
interesting race, and soon her yards 
were black with men who had laid 








night. 

They were all good talkers, and 
my father had a wide reputation as 
a raconteur. The seas of their time were 
different from these peaceful ones of ours; the 
pirate then roved with his skull and cross-bones 
along the south shores of the Mediterranean and 
the Spanish Main, and the enemy’s cruisers 
hovered around our own borders. They had a 
marvellous fund of reminiscence and anecdote to 
draw upon, and they made the most of it. 

So interesting was their conversation that on 
one occasion a guest who had driven out from 
Boston was led to forget himself in a most unfor- 
tunate manner. 

His horse was an honest and sagacious beast, 
in which he had the greatest confidence, and 
which would stand for hours with no other tether 
than that of its own conscience. But one evening 
this gentleman forgot the lapse of time in the 
thrilling tales of dreadful tempests about unknown 
shores, of strange sea-beasts, of English foeman 
and Barbary rover, and when, at one o’clock, he 
rose to find his horse and gig, he discovered that 
the weary animal had grown tired of his unusual 
wait, and gone home to his stable-mates away in 
the thickly settled portion of the city. 

If these stories were so fascinating to a man of 
mature years, what must they have been to the 
lively imagination of a young boy? I would sit 
up, go to sleep, wake again, and never turn in 
until the stories were all finished and the last 
guest was gone. 


The Boy and the Old Commodores. 


These kindly ancient mariners were all great 
friends of mine, and by their bearing and story- 
telling heightened my growing determination to 
go to sea. My special cronies among them were 
Commodores Hull, Bainbridge and Macdonough. 

When Bainbridge called during my father’s 
absence, my first motion on his behalf was gener- 
ally toward the sideboard—which the gentlemen 
of that time always kept well stocked. I would 
then entertain him with great gravity, and talk 
sea-talk and navy affairs until the older host 
arrived on the scene. 

My school was on the road of Macdonough’s 
horseback rides, which he took almost daily, and 
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I had the opportunity of visiting war-ships of 
historic interest and a few trips which I made on 
coasting-vessels all strengthened my desire to 
become a naval officer. To this my father strongly 
objected, and at the age of fourteen I was packed 
off to one of the large business houses of Boston, 
where it was intended that I should acquire a 
commercial education and a taste for a business 
career. 

The life was distasteful to me, however, and in 
a short time I was transferred to Chicago, then a 
town of four hundred inhabitants, to the care of 
my cousin, Gurdon S. Hubbard, to get me away 
from the sea and its associations. This expedient 
also proved fruitless, and after a year and a half, 
finding my ambition yet the same, my father 
yielded to my wishes, and sent in an application 
for an appointment for me as a midshipman in 
the navy. 

But here was a stumbling-block in my path 
and a cruel blow to my hopes, for the warrant 
was refused. The disappointment was bitter. 

However, Capt. John Aulick, of the navy, an 
old friend of my father, went in person to the 
department, and so vigorously represented my 
father’s distinguished services and his right to 
the appointment that it was forwarded immedi- 
ately. 

There was no naval academy at that time, and 
newly appointed midshipmen were sent directly 
to sea before being given a course at the naval 
school in Philadelphia. 

My first ship was the razee Independence, 
Commodore Nicholson’s flag-ship, considered by 
many to be one of the crack ships of the navy, 
and I was confided to the care of her first lieuten- 
ant. 

This was Alexander Slidell, who afterward 
changed his name to Mackenzie. He will be 
remembered as having commanded the brig 
Somers at the time of the mutiny on account 
of which the son of the Secretary of War was 
hung at the yard-arm along with the lesser 
mutineers. 

Slidell—his brother was afterward commis- 
sioner of the Confederacy and was captured in 
the Trent with Mason, his coadjutor—was a fine 


aloft to make all sail. 
We followed her example, and 
soon everything was set, even to 
| topgallant studdingsails, and for a while the two 
ships fiew along side by side, a stately and 
imposing ocean spectacle; but she was no match 
for the swift-sailing Independence, and the next 
morning we saw her far astern, a mere speck 
on the horizon. 

When we arrived off Rio de Janeiro, Lieut. C. 
H. Davis, a fine sailor and the officer whom the 
men most admired, had the deck. A moderate 
land-breeze was blowing, and the entrance to 
Rio was narrow and dangerous, but the commo- 
dore determined to attempt the difficult feat of 
beating into port. 

Davis handled the ship beautifully, and the 
men sprang with alacrity at the sound of his 
voice. It was well that they were quick, for 
hardly would the sails be trimmed on one tack 
when the order ‘“‘Ready about!” would be given 
for the other. Shortly after getting through the 
narrow part of the entrance the sea-breeze made, 
and squaring our yards, we stood up to the 
| anchorage, making a flying moor in taking up 
| our berth. 

This was indeed skilful seamanship, and excited 
| the admiration of all the foreign sailors in port. 
Rarely had a vessel so large as the Independence 
accomplished this evolution. It was a lesson to 
the midshipmen that they never forgot. 

Shortly after our arrival in Rio, Lieutenant 
Mackenzie was ordered to command the brigan- 
tine Dolphin, and took me and three other 
midshipmen with him. Our cruising in the 
Dolphin extended as far north as Pernambuco. 
Mackenzie had letters of introduction to the most 
eminent and wealthy citizens of the place, and 
they entertained us with royal hospitality. It 
was here that for the first time I saw a dinner 
service of solid gold. We visited several planta- 
tions of great extent which yielded immense 
revenues to their owners. 

After a ten days’ stay at Pernambuco we 
shaped our course for Bahia, the province of 
which name was then in rebellion against the 
emperor. We anchored near the fort, and shortly 
afterward the insurgents made a night attack in 
boats, and cut out one of the government ships 
under the very guns of the fort. The government 
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commander was a little indiscriminate in his aim, |lamb fell a sacrifice, and that the male eagle 
and Mackenzie sent him word that if he fired in | dropped before Tom’s avenging gun. 
our direction we should be under the necessity of | As the Rogers family sat down to their smoking 
returning the fire. | pancakes, Tom pointed proudly to the dead eagle’s 
There were three men-of-war in the harbor, a | majestic body. 
Frenchman, an Englishman and ourselves, and ‘‘Do you suppose, father,” said he, “we could 
as we could get no supplies from Bahia, we took | get that fellow down to Halifax and have him 
turns in sailing eight miles across the bay for stuffed? I’d like to give him to mother, partly to 
provisions. On one of these trips, as we were | make up for the lamb, and to remind her how 
beating to windward, the captain turned to me | she was a victim of misplaced confidence. You 
and said, ““Take the deck, Mr. Stevens, and put | know, mother,” he continued, turning to her as 
the ship about.” | she set the final plate of pancakes on the table, 
This was an unexpected honor, as I had only | “I always did mistrust the eagles!” 
been to sea for about six months. The men| His mother laughed. ‘Oh, you’re always right, 
liked me and always worked for me cheerfully, | aint you, Tom?” while his father replied more 
so they obeyed my orders with zeal, and the ship | slowly: 
went about beautifully. When another tack was! “Yes, lad, I guess it can be managed. If you 
necessary, the captain, who seemed well pleased | or Nat will pack the bird carefully and take it 
with my performance, ordered me to put her lover to the station in the morning, I’ll write a 
about again, and I felt like a rear-admiral already. | line to Elliot about it. It certainly isa magnificent 
Once a week the captain gave a dinner to the | bird, and ought to be preserved!” 
four middies, and afterward would talk fora) “And what are you going to do about the other 
couple of hours on seamanship and kindred | bird?” asked Mrs. Rogers. ‘I hate the ungrateful 
subjects. It was at this time of my life that I | things, now; and I don’t want any 
received my most valuable and extensive instruc- | more of my lambs carried off!” 
tion. “Well,” said Tom, “I could have 
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“That’s so,” said Tom, “or maybe we can sell 
her to some menagerie !”’ 

“And what'll the young ones do?” asked Nat, 
doubtfully. 

“Oh,” said Tom, “‘we can get them somehow. 
Let’s get the old bird home, and then perhaps 
father’ll come and help us.” 

Wrapping the powerful bird in their towels 
and coats, so that its wings, beak and claws were 
confined, they worked their way with difficulty 
up the steep path that led out of the ravine. At 
the top they sat down to rest. As there was yet 
nearly half a mile to go, Nat proposed they 
should bind their captive more securely, so that it 
would be less difficult to carry her. 

As Nat undid her wings, Tom thoughtlessly 
set free her feet at the same instant. There was 
a sudden mighty flapping, and Nat, dazed by a 
buffet in the face, loosed his hold on the towel 
that covered the bird’s head. 

At the same moment Tom’s attention was 
distracted by a set of steely talons gripping his 








wrist like a vise. Then in the confusion the 


On our return to Rio, after an absence of six | shot the mother bird to-night, as well N \ 


months, I rejoined the Independence, and as not, but I didn’t quite like to!” 
finished my three years’ cruise in her. After “The young ones would have 
that I was ordered to the coast survey, and had starved to death, then, you know!” 
the good fortune to have for a shipmate and explained Nat. 
room-mate Lieut. David D. Porter, withwhomI; ‘But you want to kill them, any- 
formed a lifelong friendship, and whose assist-| way, don’t you?” inquired Mrs. 
ance was of great value to me professionally. | Rogers, very practical and unsym- 
Our ship was the brig Washington, commanded | pathetic so long as she had never 
by Capt. Tom Gedney, who on this term of | seen the helpless nestlings. Had the 
service discovered the famous Gedney’s Channel, | nestlings been brought to her, how- 
all his officers at the time being of the navy. | ever, she would have cared for them 
After leaving the coast survey, I was ordered most tenderly, forgetting her sense of 
to the naval school at Philadelphia, where I | injury in the sight of their appealing 
remained for nine months, brushing up the less | helplessness. 
thorough branches of my education. | “No, boys,” said Mr. Rogers, 
There is always something new for a naval ‘“‘you did quite right. It would have 
officer to learn in tactics, in strategy, in gun, been heartless to kill both old birds, 
armor or torpedo improvements, and his appren- | and leave the nestlings to die slowly 
ticeship ean never be said to be finished. | of starvation. If the family must be 
exterminated—of which I am not yet 
° convinced—the only way is to get 
| to the nest and capture the young 
The Eagle’s Nest. “ones before you shoot the mother 
| bird.” 


A bird’s ingratitude——Two farm-boys  «()ne of these days we'll take a 


have an exciting struggle.—A - : ' 
ardous eneousiear and ee | eye over e the cliff, and aig b- hat 
we can do,” answered Tom. ‘‘Nat 
“ HE eagle has carried off the sick | is a light weight, and I can easily 
lamb!” cried Nat, half in tears, | lower him over!” 
rushing into the kitchen. | “Thank you!” said Nat, dryly. 
“Then we'll fix him!” ex-| “You must not attempt it,” com- 
claimed Tom, Nat’s elder broth- | manded Mr. Rogers, “till 1 can go 
er, taking down his long duck with you. WNat’s not very heavy, 
gun from its hooks on the wall. | but he’s too valuable to be trusted 
After ramming home a heavy | to your solitary care!” 
charge of large duck-shot, he| A few mornings later, Tom and 
went out, followed by Nat, and Nat went to a pool at the bottom 
turned his steps toward the | of the ravine, for a swim. The river 
river which ran near the woods. at this point ran very quietly, and 
Presently there came a sharp report, followed, | was bordered bya stretch of smooth, 
ina second or two, by a shout of triumph from Nat. | shingly beach, over which the beet- 
“Serve the varmint just right!” muttered Mrs. | ling cliff hung ominously. 
Rogers, as she bustled hotly over the buckwheat! As the boys emerged from the 
pancakes which she was frying for supper. She | bushes and paused upon the shingle, 
had nursed that lamb faithfully for nearly two | they were surprised to see the eagle 
weeks, feeding it with her own hands, and now, | by the water-side, not twenty-five yards distant. 
just as she was beginning to feel that she was | It stood with its back toward them, glaring at 
likely to succeed in raising it, the eagle had been | them over its shoulder with its fierce, golden eye. 
rash enough to interfere. | Nat dashed forward to capture it. The bird 
Mr. Rogers’s farm was on the upper waters of | made an ineffectual effort to rise, and then started 
the lovely Gaspereaux River, not half a score of | swiftly up the beach in a sort of flopping, galloping 
miles from Evangeline’s village of Grand Pré. | run, with Nat pursuing it hotly. The boys were 
At this part of its course the river flows through | astonished that the bird did not take to its wings, 
a deep and wildly picturesque ravine; and in the | being unaware of the fact that the eagle finds it 
forks of a dead tree, thrust out beneath an over- | hard to rise into the air from level ground. These 
hanging cliff, a pair of eagles had built their nest. | birds must either launch themselves off some 
The nest was rot visible from directly above, by | eminence, or else gain a headway by running, 
reason of a jutting rock that sheltered it, but | before they can get their wings into full play. 
from a ledge some fifty feet to one side it was| In a few seconds Nat had overtaken the eagle, 
distinctly to be seen. It was in the only quite | headed it from the water-side, and hedged it in 
inaccessible spot for some miles up and down the | beneath the overhanging cliff. Then it turned 
river. and stood at bay, with its back against the cliff, its 
Prizing the birds for their rarity, and for their | round eye gleaming balefully.upon its assailant. 
majestic bearing, Mr. Rogers had been at some| “Look out for yourself, Nat,’’ said Tom, coming 
pains to protect them from the shot-guns of the | up at his leisure. 
neighborhood. He had agreed with Tom and| But Nat knew how to deal with the fierce bird, 
Nat that as long as the great birds developed no | for just as the eagle opened its wings to attack, 
particularly bad habits they should not be| Nat threw his towel deftly over its head, and 
molested. ‘To this agreement Mrs. Rogers had | grasping its neck with his right hand, held it off 
lent her heartiest sanction. She felt that the | at arm’s length. Its mighty wings buffeted him 
presence of the eagles added a certain distinction | sorely, but this he did not heed. The next 
to the farm; and thought that in a land where | moment, however, the eagle got a grip with its 
rabbits and small, wild creatures were numerous, | talons on the bey’s leg, just above the knee. 
the eagles would not be tempted to raid the farm- | Nat gave a yell of pain. 
yard. “Grab its feet, quick!’ he shouted to Tom, at 
Such care being taken not to frighten them, the | the same time keeping his hold of the bird’s neck. 
birds began to evince a certain haughty contemipt| Tom seized the struggling legs, one in each 
for such harmless creatures as Mr. Rogers and | hand, and presently, as the claws opened to take 
the boys appeared to be. a fresh hold, Nat moved his knee out of their 
Their nest, at first, was a very coarse structure | reach. He could feel the blood trickling down 
of dry branches loosely thrown together, lined | his leg, and his grip tightened instinctively on the 
with finer twigs and withered grass. But before | eagle’s throat. The bird made a choking, gasping 
long the eagles began to indulge their taste for | noise; whereupon Nat’s heart relented, and his 
home decoration. One of Mrs. Rogers’s red hold relaxed a little. In another minute Tom had 
woollen stockings, left on the line overnight, was | the feet wound round with his towel, and got the 
appropriated by the birds and woven into the side | pounding wings in a measure under control. 
of the nest. Presently it was followed by a blue; ‘What are we going to do with it?” Nat 
and White cotton handkerchief; after which inquired, clinging prudently to the captive and 
acquisition the eagles seemed to consider their | the squirming neck under the towel. 
domicile all that could be desired, and devoted| “I don’t know!” replied Tom. 
themselves to the rearing of their offspring. “Let's take her home and tether her in the 
It was in the process of this labor that the sick | yard, and see if we can tame her,” suggested Nat. 
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NAT FLUNG HIS COAT OVER THE BIRD'S HEAD. 


great gray and white body flopped over the crest | 
of the height, and went soaring, with a defiant 
and derisive scream, far over the valley tree-tops. 

The boys stared at each other sheepishly. 

“*What did you let go for?” snapped Tom. 

‘What did you let go of its feet for, you big 
stupid?” retorted Nat. 

“Well,” laughed Tom, recovering his good 
humor, “I don’t know that it was your fault any 
more than mine. I guess we both muffed it, 
anyway.” 

“We were foolish, anyhow!” assented Nat, 
cordially. 

The boys would not have told their morning’s 
experience, had not the keen eyes of Mrs. Rogers 
detected the rents in their clothes and the marks 
of the bird’s claws. Thereupon there was a con- 
fession, and they were well laughed at. That 
same afternoon Mr. Rogers agreed to join them 
in an expedition against the eagle’s nest. 

On the cliff above the nest there stood an old 
oak, around whose trunk they fastened one end 
of a stout rope. In the other end they rigged a 
sort of sling, into which Nat was tied securely by 
his father’s hands. Nat armed himself with a 
stout stick, in case the eagle—which they had 
observed was absent from the nest—should come 
home during his visit. To his belt was slung a 
basket, in which to put the nestlings, if he should 
succeed in getting to them. 

Very cautiously Mr. Rogers lowered the lad | 
over the cliff’s edge, until he disappeared from 
view. Presently his voice was heard, crying, | 
“Stop, now!” and Mr. Rogers took a turn of the 
rope about a branch, to steady it. Then, from 
the grinding and working of the rope on the 
mossy turf that edged the descent, they were sure 
that Nat was swinging himself to and fro, in an 
effort to reach the nest. 

Tom lay down and thrust his head over the 
edge. He could see Nat during a portion of his 
swing, but could not see the nest. 

“Can you make it?” he inquired. 

‘Not quite,” replied Nat, “but it’s the best 
kind of swing I ever struck. But I’m mighty 
glad it’s father that’s got hold of the rope! Get 
him to lower me a couple of feet further.” 








| the lawful proprietor of the eagles. 
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This was done, but still Nat had great difficulty 
in reaching the nest. He secured a foothold on 
one of the branches of the tree; but the dead 
wood gave way beneath his weight, and out he 
swung again, dizzily, over the abyss. The sudden- 
ness of it startled him, and took his breath away. 

Again and again he tried, and at last got 
himself safely into the tree, beside the nest. 

*“Oh,”’ he shouted, ‘‘they’re little beauties, two 
of them.” 

The young eagles were about half-feathered, 
and they were full of fight. Nat attempted to 
pick one up to put it into the basket, but he met 
with so warm a reception from the little savage 
beak that he drew back his bleeding hand with a 
ery of pain and wrath. 

Just at this moment Tom caught sight of the 
old eagle, winging homeward in terrific haste. 

“Swing off! swing off!’ he yelled. ‘Here's 
the old bird coming. Hurry up!” 

“Hold on,” replied Nat, “now I’ve got so far, 
I must have these youngsters!” And he strove 
to get the snapping and clawing little birds into 
his basket, but found it slow work. 

“Come on,” cried Mr. Rogers, 
anxiously ; and Nat, turning round, 
saw the old bird close at hand. 

“No!” he shouted, “I daren’t 
swing off now. I can fight her 
better here where Iam. Shoot her, 
Tom, shoot her, quick !” 

Tom grabbed his gun, took steady 
aim, pulled the trigger—and found 
he had forgotten to load the weapon. 
With a groan he made haste to 
remedy his mistake, while Mr. Rog- 
ers, chafing under his enforced inac- 
tion, muttered a cuttingly bitter 
rebuke. 

Nat was somewhat afraid of the 
eagle, but his blood was up. Not 
hearing Tom’s gun, he picked up 
his cudgel, which he had laid on the 
edge of the nest, and braced himself 
for the encounter. He was just in 
time. 

As the bird swooped in upon him 
like a thunderbolt, he swerved 
sharply aside to avoid its beak, and 
delivered a blow at its head with 
all his strength. He missed the 
head, but struck the shoulder; and 
down came the great bird among 
the branches, struggling mightily, 
with a broken wing. 

At the same time the shock dis- 
lodged Nat from his foothold, and 
once more he swung out over the 
abyss, becoming strangely conscious, 
as he did so, of the rushing of the 
river far below. 

As he swung back into the tree 
he shouted at the top of his voice, 
“I’m all right. Don’t haul up till I 
say so!” 

When he regained the side of the 
nest the eagle had in part recovered 
itself. Disabled as it was, it was 
yet a formidable antagonist, as it 
stood on the edge of the nest and 
threatened Nat with beak and claw. 
Nat did not care to undertake a 
hand-to-claw contest with it. He remembered 
his stratagem of the towel, and whisking off his 
coat he flung it over the bird’s head. 

The struggle under these conditions was brief. 
Nat quickly had the bird’s wings tied up securely 
in the coat. The head he thrust cleverly into one 
of the sleeves, and then he felt master of his 
fierce assailant. With some of the twine which 
he always carried in his pocket he laced the 
bird’s legs firmly together. Then the helpless, 
mummy-like form, quite stripped of all its 
majesty, he knotted to the sling so that his 
arms might be free to ward off the rocks in his 
ascent. 

In the flush of his victory, the swiftness and 
thoroughness of which had surprised him almost 
as much as it did the eagle, Nat scorned to be 
conscious of the beaks and claws of the nestlings. 
Though they made his hands a sorry sight in their 
struggles, he grabbed them up and clapped them 
most unceremoniously into the basket. Then, in 
a voice that thrilled and choked with exultation, 
he gave the word to be hauled up. 

As he gave the word to haul up he wiped his 
face with his bleeding hands, being very hot with 
the struggle. His hat was gone, and he had 
rubbed his hands through his hair, so when his 
head and face appeared at the top of the cliff 
Tom gave a cry of horror. He dragged Nat, 
with his spoils, back from the brink, and Mr. 
Rogers, at last set free from his duties at the rope, 
rushed forward, exclaiming : 

“Nat, Nat, are you hurt, are you much hurt?” 

After his exploit at the nest, Nat felt himself 
He made a 
hood and handcuffs which gave him control of the 
fierce bird, but finding her untamable, he sold her 
to a travelling menagerie. 

As for the nestlings, he succeeded in raising 





| both of them, and in taming them so far that they 


graciously consented to adopt an attitude of armed 
neutrality toward him and toward mankind in 
general. 

Nat kept them tethered by long, slender chains, 
and the cats on the farm soon learned, by sharp 
experience, to give their corner of the yard a wide 
berth. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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A Notable Article. 


N the next issue of the Companion we 
{ shall publish one of the most interesting 
©) articles of the year: “HOW I SERVED 
MY APPRENTICESHIP,” by Andrew 
Carnegie. Mr. Car- 
negie started in life as so 
many other successful 
men have done, without 
a penny; and has 
amassed a great fortune, 
which has been wisely 
and generously drawn 
upon for scores of public 
purposes, designed to 
benefit his fellow-men. 
In this article he has told 
the story of his early 
struggles and successes 
in a delightful manner, which will make his 
paper an inspiration to every boy who reads it. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


/ and I am not sure but that the Chinese statesman } Bureau of Education was issued. Of these, one | 
| was the superior.” This “heathen Chinee” | hundred and five are located inthe South. About 
recently said to an American: “Say in my behalf ' one-third of the teaching force is made up of 
to the American people to send over more men colored men and women, nearly all of whom are | 
‘for schools and hospitals, and I hope to be in a themselves graduates of institutions similar to | 
| position to aid and protect them.” those in which they are employed. Indeed, a | 
| The Chinese statesman looks at facts. His large proportion of such graduates immediately | 
| wife was cured by an American missionary devote themselves to teaching. 
|physician of a disease that baffled Chinese; But perhaps the most encouraging fact of all is 
| doctors. This perhaps ied the great man to note _the awakening of the Southern whites to the 
the work done by American missionaries, and to | importance of the work. The common-school 
see that the pupils in their schools were trained | system is in their hands. It is not too much to 
to think. Chinese schools drill their scholars to| say that they are making it a fairly satisfactory 
memorize passages from the Chinese classics. basis for the higher educational structures reared 
The results from the two systems are men who mainly by external aid for the benefit of the 
can think, and men who only can quote. | children of their former slaves. That they are 
— doing this, in spite of prejudice, and notwith- 
The Crown Princess Stephanie of | standing the fact that the colored people pay but 
Austria usually spends her winters at Abbazia, | # Small part of the taxes, is the most encouraging 
where she was asked to unveil a monument to the | of all auguries for the future. 
late Crown Prince Rudolph. The monument 
was in the form of a nymph bearing a striking | 
resemblance to the crown princess. 
What the sculptor thought would be received 
as a compliment was rejected as an offence. A 
day or two before the date set for the unveiling | Seeate Wan bar en doe Wes 
of the statue, the princess went.to view it. As | O’er the moist and reedy grass. 
soon as she set her eyes upon the figure she saw 
the resemblance, and with the indignation of 
outraged modesty declared that she would not 
unveil so scantily clad a figure. It might be | 
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THE WILLOW. 





See the soft green willow springing 


John Keble. | 
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Office-Holders. 


APRIL 16, 1896. 


with those of the United States, of Great Britain 
or Germany. 

She has a population of artisans and laborers 
whose wages barely suffice to give them the 
imperative necessities of life. Hunger or actual 
starvation prevail over large areas of the territory. 
The sanitary arrangeménts of towns are of the 
most elementary kind. Ignorance is wide-spread, 
and there is much illiteracy. 

It is also clear that, while the Italians possess 
qualities that connect them with an interesting 
and glorious past, they have also inherited some 
of the less praiseworthy traits of their ancestors. 

In their proneness to anger, and the ease with 
which they commit crimes of violence, the line of 
descent can be traced—for southern portions of 
Italy, at any rate—from the earliest period of 
Roman history down through the Middie Ages 
to our own day. The mob that might have been 
harangued by Cicero in the time of Czsar, or 
could have understood an oration from the lips of 
Dante during the struggles between the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, is still, in its baser passions, 
the same mob as that which the other day, on 
receipt of the news from Abyssinia, proceeded to 
“smash things up generally.” 

The return to power of the Marquis di Rudini 
puts an already tried man into a position of acute 
responsibility, but promises no important change 
in the policies of the nation. The ferment of the 
past month, while it revealed the excitability of 


beautiful as a work of art, and striking as a 
portrait, but it was degrading to her womanhood. 


| the populace, showed also the unshaken loyalty 
The problem of municipal government will | of the Italian people to their king. 


never be solved until leading business men imitate 


The ceremony was put off ; the authorities paid 

; the sculptor and removed the monument. They 

Current Topics. | may not have sympathized with the protest of the 

“I would like a place that don’t require | woman, but they did not care to offend the crown 
much work,” said a young man to Henry Ward 
Beecher. ‘Well,” he replied, “I know of no! felt a stain like a wound.” 
place for you but the grave.” 
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There was a project in England to 
raise a cavalry regiment composed entirely of 
gentlemen. More than five hundred applicants 
sought its membership, and stipulated that they 
would ask for no more pay or privileges than 
were given ordinary soldiers. One condition they 
insisted upon, which was that the organization F 
should be kept select. The Secretary of State for Educating the Colored Race. 

War refused to approve the scheme. Cynical! 4 few yearsagono question was more frequently 
Americans declare that they see in the plan a/ discussed by students of social conditions in 
weak imitation of Artemus Ward’s impressive | 4 merica than the so-called “negro problem.” In 
enrollment of a force composed exclusively of | jeetures and sermons and after-dinner speeches 


GRADUAL RIPENING. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Waller. 
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princess, who had “that chastity of honor which | 


H. H. Rogers, the Standard Oil millionaire, who 
| has accepted the post of superintendent of streets 
| of Fairhaven, Mass., his native town. 

Just what our cities and towns need is not a 
form of government which is theoretically perfect, 
but the official services of business men whose 
success in managing their own affairs certifies 
that they have clear heads and good judgment; 
can master details, manage men and are above 
| the temptations and greedy self-seeking of the 
| political office-seeker. 
| Such gifted citizens owe something to the com- 
| munities and to the state in which they live, and 
| that have given them favoring conditions by 
| which they have been enabled to exercise their 
| talents successfully. Were they to accept official 
service, the question which is the opprobrium of 
civie polities would receive a gratifying solution. 

Simple gratitude ought to prompt this -sélf- 

sacrifice. 
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‘¢ The Prisoner’s Friend.’’ 


Thirty-eight years ago a little girl, named Linda 
Gilbert, began a thoughtful and useful work, 
where such work had not been done by other 
and older people. Her father’s house was in 
Chicago opposite to what was then the old brick 
prison. On her way to and fro from school she 
passed directly beneath the grated windows of the 
city prison. Many were the rude faces she saw 
peering out of these windows as she hurried by. 
One morning an old man, who was serving a sen- 
tence in the prison, and who had noticed the 
child passing daily, spoke to her through the bars 
of iron. ‘ 

“Won’t you bring me something to read, my 
dear?” he asked, plaintively. “I am very lone- 
some here, and have nothing to do. Bring me any 
kind of book, that’s a good girl.” 

No prisoner had ever spoken to the ten-year-old 





brigadier-generals. 

‘‘More than ever I hate the pomp and 
glory of war.” 

In the fading lines of a war-time newspaper 
appear these words of the late Charles Carleton 
Coffin. They were written on the battle-field 
of Antietam, whither his duties as a war corre- 
spondent had taken him. He saw war as glory, 
but with death and destruction on every side. 
He also saw war as horror, through the flame 
and fury of the conflict. There are necessary 
wars. An unnecessary war is butchery or murder. 
Neither word adequately impresses its revolting 
character upon the mind. 

Through a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, Texas loses a slice 
of territory about equal in size to the State of 
Delaware. With this land go some twenty thou- 
sand people. The suit was brought by the United 
States against the State of Texas to determine the 
ownership of what had been known for many 
years as Greer County. The result transfers the 
disputed lands to the adjacent Territory of 
Oklahoma. There is no other state that would 
not feel the loss of such a domain more keenly 
than the great Lone Star commonwealth. 

There must be some significance in 
the decay of the “Chinatown” of San Fran- 
ciseo. Five years ago this quarter had a popula- 
tion of about twenty-five thousand. To-day it 
has not far from fifteen thousand. Within six 
months, it is estimated, the population will be 
less than ten thousand. Rents, which were 
higher there than in other business parts of the 
city, have fallen off more than fifty per cent., and 
real estate is practically unsalable. The China- 
town of San Francisco was greater than that of 
any other American city. It would be interesting 
to know whether the Chinese quarters in other 
cities show a similar deterioration. 

After the Emperor Diocletian had 
retired to private life he was asked to resume his 
authority. He refused, saying, “I wish you 
would come to Salona and see the cabbages I 
have planted with my own hands, and after that 
you would never wish me to remount the throne.” 
The Diocletian spirit may have an opportunity to 
express itself among our retired office-holders, in 
the months soon to follow. Ten million packages 
of garden seeds are to be distributed among the 


| the future of the colored race was an absorbing 
| topic. We hear less of the subject to-day, and 
, the occasional orator less frequently sets out to 
“solve” the problem, because there are agencies 
at work that we may hope are adequate to the 
task. 

Of these agencies, education is clearly the most | 


Lees | child before, and half-frightened, half-interested, 
Every member of the National Assembly of | she hurried home and told her father the incident. 


1789 had a perfect constitution in his pocket; but | He immediately gave her a book from his library ~ 


France went into sloughs until Napoleon hauled to take to the prisoner. In a short time the little 
her out of the mud, and set her upon a corduroy | Messenger had made friends with the old man, 
road. Napoleon was a good road-maker when | who seemed to be touched for the first time in his 


pee 4 ss pe +. | life. Every Sunday after that the child carried a 
he obeyed “first intentions ;” but his ambition | book to the prison, asked for the man who talked 


universal and the most hopeful. It is being tried there was a collision. 
all along the line, and the results already attained ~~ When President Tyler stepped out and became | 
are extremely gratifying. = ; | a citizen, the voters of a Virginia county, where 
The first attempts in this direction, which may | the ex-president resided, in order to annoy, elected | 
be said to have begun before the conclusion of | him to the post of road-master. He accepted and | 
| the Civil War, aimed, in a general way, at the began his work by ordering every planter to send 
enlightenment of the freedmen. ‘There was, | 9 gang of negroes to “work” the road bordering | 
apparently, little consideration of the peculiar on his plantation. 
educational needs of a people just delivered from That was unusual; for the planters had been 
bondage, and to whom the ordinary avenues to | permitted to leave the roads to the care of time and 
intellectual life were still closed by conditions weather, They wrote the ex-president, requesting 
which not even emancipation could destroy. him to resign. He answered: “Gentlemen, my 
j Nevertheless a noble philanthropy was enlisted | rule of duty is never to decline an office, and | 
in the cause, and generous contributions were | never, having accepted it, to resign. You will, 
made. Colleges and universities, supported by please work out your road-tax, or I will see that | 
Northern benevolence, were established at various it is done and that you pay for doing it.” They | 








points throughout the South, and hundreds of | worked out their road-tax. 

men and women bravely faced the trials that | 

necessarily beset the work of teaching colored e 
persons in the South while sectional feeling was 

at its height. Poor Italy. 


Gradually the leaders in the movement perceived 
the special requirements of the people they were 
striving to aid. Ambitious schemes. for the up- 
building of universities gave place to more 
practical plans for the establishment of schools 
| equipped to teach what the colored people show 
themselves readiest in learning. It was found 
better to teach the rudiments to many than to 
train a few elaborately. The sort of career that 
is open to the great majority of the race has been 
considered. 

To-day the most striking characteristic of the 
whole movement is its strong leaning to the 
industrial. side of education. The wisdom of 


The condition of Italy attracts wide-spread 
attention and sympathy. The country is still 
suffering from the necessities of the position which 
she has assumed among the nations. Her “unifi- 
cation,” consummated nearly forty years ago, 
entailed on her enormous expenditures. She 
needed lines of railway to bind her territories 
together, and a military display to make her 
influence effective. 

To escape isolation, to hold her own against 
France and still further to assert herself in the 
eyes of the world, she joined Germany and 
Austria in the famous Triple Alliance. This 
General Armstrong, of Bishop Haygood, and of | brought new burdens in its wake. The army 
others who, like them, had studied the matter on | was gradually strengthened, and war-ship was 
the ground, has turned in this direction the | added after war-ship, until Italy now maintains 
constant stream of benevolence. the navy of a first-class power. 

Fortunately, intelligent colored men have also| The effort to build up a “united Italy’’ disor- 
been found, willing to recognize the limitations | ganized the finances of the country. As the 
under which the race at present labors, and to | armament increased, the treasury became empty. 
forego for a time, for something more easily | For years past the nation has had to meet large 
attainable and of greater present value, the flat-| annual deficits. To raise the needed revenue, 
tering vision of emancipated slaves elevated | taxation has become more and more excessive, 
within a generation to the highest plane of cul-| both because the amount needed was great, and 
ture. | because, owing to corruption in municipal and 





people by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. One million of these, it is said, will 
contain cabbage seed. What infinite riches of 
content would be carried in these parcels if the 
retired statesmen would make a “fad” of cabbages, 
as did the old Roman emperor. 


Tuskegee Institute. 
at the opening of the Atlanta Exposition he 
pointed out that to his people now the right to 
earn a dollar in a factory is of more importance 
than the right to spend a dollar in a theatre. 
This is merely another way of saying that one 
Fer must begin at the bottom. 

General Grant, in commenting upon| The total of institutions for the education of 

the statesmen he met, while making his all-| the colored race, maintained independently of 





Such a man is President Washington of the national administrations, a part only of the sum 
In his remarkable address | 





round-the-world trip, said: “The two greatest men | state and municipal authorities, was one hundred 


1 talked with were Bismarck and Li Hung Chang, | and seven at the time the latest report of the 


collected reached its rightful destination. 

Bank seandals, involving the highest statesmen 
in the land, have aggravated the situation ; despair 
of reaching a solution has furnished new oppor- 
tunities to the radical and socialistic agitators of 
the violent type, and not long ago was an insur- 
rectionary movement in Sicily. 

In many ways Italy is only at the beginning of 
the career which, as a great European power, she 
seems to have marked out for herself. Her 
manufactures are poorly developed, as compared 





switched him off, and France followed him, and | to her through his grated window, and gave him a 


new book to read. Several months later, the pris- 
oner became mortally ill and sent for his little 
benefactor. Before she went away the dying man 
said: 

“Promise me, child, you'll do as much for my 
comrades in prison as you've done for me.” 

“T will,” said Linda, soleianly. 

She kept her word and for a long time con- 
fined her labors to prisoners in her own state. 
Hundreds of discharged convicts came to her. She 
had been their prison friend, and was their only 
hope when they were released. No one went away 
without assistance. To some she gave money; to 
others clothes and shelter and employment. 

The first county jail library in Chicago was 
established by her. Soon she reached out into 
other states. She interested her friends in the 
work and gave a library of two thousand volumes 
to the county, jail in St. Louis. Thousands of books 
began to be sent to her from people all over the 


| country, and these she distributed to many pris- 


ons. Now she began to be known throughout the 
West as “The Prisoner’s Friend.” 

Ludlow Street Jail, the Tombs, the House of 
Detention in New York have each libraries due to 
Miss Gilbert’s efforts. It is impossible to estimate 
the far-reaching influence over depraved people 
that this consecrated woman exerted; and when 
she died in October, 1895, the prisoners of the 
country mourned the loss of their best friend. 
The resolve of a child produced this wonderful 
result. 
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A Hard-Working Statesman. 


The most industrious statesman in English pub- 
lie life is Joseph Chamberlain. He has a passion 
for hard work and never seems to cease from his 
labors. He requires only a few hours of sleep, 
rises early for an Englishman, and plunges eagerly 
into the business of the day. 

At the Colonial Office he is closely occupied with 
the countless questions of imperial administration 
and policy, and he astonishes the oldest officials 
with the facility with which he masters the com- 
plex details of public business. 

He works all day and a good part of the night. 
This has been the habit of his life. Whether he 
has been mayor of Birmingham, or an active 
political organizer, or a leading member of the 
opposition, or a member of the government, he has 
always been at work and has never spared himself. 

In consequence of his persistent industry he is 
to-day one of the best-informed men in England on 
all questions of public interest, and is perhaps the 
best equipped debater in the House of Commons, 
with the widest range of accurate, well-digested 
knowledge. 

What is most remarkable is the fact that this 
hard, plodding worker never takes any exercise. 
He has never played cricket or golf; he takes 
no interest in boating, yachting or any outdoor 
sport; he does not know how to handle a gun; 
and he finds neither pleasure nor recreation in 
country life. He never rides in Hyde Park; he has 
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not learned how to mount a bicycle, and he never | some researches at the time, and she instructed| For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 


walks. His carriage takes him from his house to 
the Colonial Office, and he returns in the same way 
when his dining-hour approaches; but he never 
takes a drive for pleasure. 

According to all rules of health Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to have broken down and have been a 
physical wreck long ago; but he is never ill. His 
bodily vigor is unimpaired. He has good health 
at all times and seems to need neither exercise 
nor sleep. 

It is the exception, perhaps, that proves the rule. 
Few public men in England, where the strain of 
political and social life is very great, could order 
their lives as he does, and contrive to retain 
physical vigor and good health. Most of them 
make a daily practice of taking open-air exercise. 

Mr. Gladstone has been a walker and a wood- 
chopper. Mr. Balfour has been an enthusiastic 
golfer. Lord Salisbury drives for pleasure and 
finds constant relaxation in country life. During 
the long session of Parliament the great majority 
of the real leaders of public life have their morning 
hour either for a horseback ride, a long walk, or 
some other congenial form of exercise; and their 


vaeations are largely devoted to recreation in the | 


open air. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as a worker who never rests, is 
a law unto himself. The pace which he sets would 
exhaust any of his political rivals. It of course 
remains to be seen whether this violation of physi- 
cal law inflicts an apparent penalty later in the 
statesman’s life. 


o 
* 





A BOLD REQUEST. 
An amusing little incident is told of the way in 


which Madame Malibran, the celebrated singer, | 


onee displayed her tact and ingenuousness at the 
same time. 

Malibran was to make her first appearance in 
Naples on the following day, and in compliance 
with the established rule of etiquette, which 
ordained that a singer should wait upon the king 
and solicit the honor of his presence on her first 
appearance, the great singer went to the king. 

“Sire,” she said, hesitatingly, “if it be agreeable 
to your majesty, I have come to request that your 
majesty will be graciously pleased not to appear 
at the opera-house to-morrow evening.” 

The king, not a little astonished, demanded the 
reason of this request. 

“May it please your majesty,’ said the singer, 
“T have heard that it is the etiquette in Naples not 
to applaud in presence of royalty; that is to say, 
unless you graciously set the example.” 

She paused, and the king, seeing that she was 
embarrassed, desired her to go on and speak out. 

“Sire,” said Malibran, with a blush and extend- 
ing her hands appealingly toward the king, “as you 
are good enough to command me to speak, I will. 
The fact is, I am so much in the habit of being 


‘applauded the instant I appear on the stage, that 


I am truly afraid, foolish as it is, that if I were 
received in silence I couldn’t sing a note—not a 
note!” she repeated, with a shake of her graceful 
head. 

“Very well,” said the king, with a smile, “I will 
set the example. Do not be afraid; you shall be 
abundantly applauded!” 

Madame Malibran returned home in great spirits. 
In the evening, just before she made her appear- 
ance on the stage, she took a position where she 
might be seen from the royal box, and having 
caught the eye of the king, she reminded him of 
his promise by softly clapping her hands. 

His majesty, greatly pleased with her freedom 
and originality, did not fail to be as good as his 
word, and the whole house burst into applause in 
response.to the royal signal. 


* 
> 





EFFECT OF USE. 


Mr. James Payn, in his “Gleams of Memory,” 
xives a bit of personal experience illustrative of 
the truism that “use almost can change the stamp 
of nature.” 

During the thirty-five years he has served as 
editor, reader, and writer of stories and novels, 
the question has often been put to him, “How do 
you manage when you are ill or out of spirits to 
write in the same unmistakably cheerful strain 
as usual?” Mr. Payn answers: 

“I have often wondered myself, but without con- 

sciousness of the difficulty thus suggested. In 
times of trouble of many kinds, of severe physical 
ailments, of domestic bereavement, and even with 
death under the very roof, my pen, when I found 
myself at my desk, has turned to ordinary matters 
with perfect facility, and treated them in its 
habitual airy manner. 
_ “It may not be a good manner [Mr. Payn’s forte 
is humor], but it has become my own, and misery 
itself has no power to make it sad. I write these 
very lines in the acutest pain from rheumatic gout 
in my gnarled fingers.” 


-_———9e__ 


HER DIAMONDS. 


The innocent ignorance of much-engrossed men 
of science as to ordinary matters is illustrated by 
an amusing anecdote of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire the 
younger, a famous French zodélogist. Monsieur 
Saint-Hilaire was accustomed to bury himself in 
his laboratory, where he did not allow the affairs 
of his household to disturb him; and Madame 
Saint-Hilaire, indeed, was careful to guard him 
against all worry of domestic matters. 

In his laboratory he was accustomed, being a 
naturalist, to have various strange animals. Of 
these, a monkey was his favorite. His wife pos- 
sessed a necklace of diamonds of which she was 
naturally proud. One day this necklace was 
missing, Madame was in despair, and had the 
a searched, with the exception of Monsieur 
ee nice’s room. She knew his dislike of 
eing disturbed, and moreover she had not entered 
this room for a long time, so that she could not 
have left the diamonds there. 

Monsieur Saint-Hilaire was hard at work on 


the servants not to mention the disappearance to | 

|him. But the house was again turned topsyturvy, 

and no diamond necklace was found. 
A few days later, at one of Madame Saint-| 

Hilaire’s “at homes,” her husband appeared; and 

a lady among the guests, who supposed he knew 

| of the disappearance of the diamonds, asked him 
if they had been found. ‘What diamonds?” he 
asked. 

He called his wife and questioned her: “What 
| sort of a looking thing was this that you have 
lost?” She described the diamond necklace. 

“Ah,” said the zodlogist, “for several days my 
baboon has had in his possession, generally worn 
about his neck, a similar thing to that described.” 

“But why did you not tell me?” his wife ex- 
| claimed in indignation. | 

| “Why,” answered Monsieur Saint-Hilaire, “1 
supposed that it belonged to him. He seemed to 

| be very fond and proud of it!” 


| malin 


HE WROTE IT. 


| The successful editor must have a fertile pen 
and be able to write offhand upon many subjects. 
In “Secrets of the Sanctum,” Mr. Hill gives a | 
| striking illustration of the genius required of the 
| editor. Mr. Hill was at the time of the incident 
| referred to, editor of a California paper which he 
called the Enunciator; and there was a sharp 
competition between his and a rival sheet. It was 
the custom of each editor to publish weekly a 
serial story, and it chanced that on one occasion 
each began at the same time to publish a serial 
taken from the London Journal. Z 
_, Neither paper could publish the story faster than 
it appeared in the Journal. In the midst of the 
story Mr. Hill one week failed to get his copy of 
the Journal, and in vain he tried to obtain one. 

What could be done? It would never answer to 
let his rival get such a start as to print a chapter 
in advance. It would help his opponent and be a 
great set-back for his paper. 

In this dilemma he determined to write a chap- 
ter himself, but not knowing how the author was 
treating his characters, the interpolation had to be 
skilfully done. He made the hero have a most 
thrilling adventure in a lonely wood, but of such a 
nature t it could not be affected by anything 
which might follow. 

The result proved favorable to the Znunciator, 
and increased its circulation, and there were not 
a few unfavorable comments made on the careless- 
ness of the other paper in omitting the most inter- 
esting chapter in the ~~ 7 

Years after, the editor of the rival sheet remarked 
to Mr. Hill, “I don’t see how I missed that adven- 





ture in the wood. I always_looked after the 
clipping of the story myself. I don’t see how I 
missed it.” 


“T told him,” says Mr. Hill, “and we had a laugh 
over my interpolation.” 


LONG ‘SENTENCE. 


It was the desire of Rev. Augustus Jessopp, for 
many years a country clergyman in England, to be 
welcomed by his people as a neighbor and friend 
rather than as a clergyman; but he confesses that 
he was often pulled up by a reminder more or less 
reproachful that if he had forgotten his vocation, 
his host had not! “Ever been to Tombland fair, 
Mrs. Cawl?” he asked during a parochial visit, 
which he describes in “The Trials of a Country 
Parson.” 


Mrs. Caw] had a perennial flow of words, which 
came from her lips in a steady, unceasing and 
deliberate monotone, a slow trickle of verbiage 
without the semblance of a stop. She began: 

“Never been to no fairs sin’ I was a girl; bless 
the Lord, nor mean to ’xcept once when my Betsy 
went to place and father told me to take her to a 
show and there was a giant, and a dwarf dressed 
in a green = like a monkey on an organ, an’ 
I says to he | dear they’s the works of the 
Lord but they hadn’t ought be showed but as 
the works of the Lord to be had in remembrance, 
and don’t Png’ think sir as when they shows the 
works of the Lord they’d ought to begin with a 
little prayer?” 

Mr. Jessopp admits that he had no reply at hand, 
and believes that Mrs. Cawl ever afterward pri- 
vately considered him an irreverent heathen. 


HIGHLY PROBABLE. 


tales of battle and bloodshed in which he was 
immediately concerned during the Civil War. The 
valor which he represents himself as having dis- 
played in those trying times was of a very high 
order. 


“Well, now, there’s one thing I should really 
like to know,” said one of the neighbors of this 
retired warrior, after forming one of a group who 
had listened to a particularly incredible tale of his 
old friend’s prowess, “I should really like to know 
how many of them gray-coated fellers Hiram did 
actually and of a fact make away with, and as it 
were, kill.” 

“I don’t know for certain,” spoke up another 
neighbor, who was of a skeptical turn of mind. 
“but it appears to me that when you come right 
down to hard pan, Hiram probably killed just 
about as many of them as they did of him!” 


SHE WAS “OUT.” 


The admission of women into the occupations 
which were formerly deemed the exclusive posses- 
sion of men is neatly satirized by a contemporary. 

This paper represents, in the warfare of the 
future, a feminine aide-de-camp rushing in great 
excitement into the tent of her “‘generaless.” 

“The enemy are advancing in force!” exclaims 
the aide-de-camp. 

The “generaless” looks up calmly. | 

“Tell them,” she says, ‘‘that I am not at home!” 


ANSWERED. 


A wealthy gentleman, somewhat hard of hearing, 
| had on his parlor floor a fur rug of a little-known 
| animal. 


A guest, noticing it, said to his host: 
a hat kind of an animal does that skin belong 








“Eh? Belongs to me!” answered the wealthy 
man. 


In a small town of northern New Hampshire | 
there lives one man who is fond of telling thrilling | 





and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
(Ade. 





can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 

The new China stamps, issued by 
Stamps the Imperial Post, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
12 and 24c., full series, unused, $1.00. Sample of 
our large 12pp. Weekly Stamp Paper sent 
FREE; every stamp collector will be interested in 
it. Stamps sent on approval, with best_discounts. 
Cc. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Business Suit, 


$10. 


Warranted all Wool. | 
Choice of Light or Dark 


Mixed Cassimeres. Blue or 
Black Fine Twill Serges. 

These Suits are Sewed with | 
Silk, Buttonholes Silk-work- 
ed, Buttons sewed strongly 
with linen thread. No ‘‘ Job 
Lots ’’ of Woolens ever enter 
our factory. We do not buy 
the ‘‘mistakes’’ of the woolen 
mills. 


Fashionable Cut. 


Made for best trade. You 
run no risk in buying Cloth- 
ing of us. 

We have a reputation at stake. For 28 years 
we have been large makers and retailers of Cloth- 
ing in New York and Brooklyn. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. Samples and meas- 
urement rules—to insure correct size—on request. Men’s 
Suits, 810 to 0. Spring Overcoats, 810 to $28. 
Boys’ Suits, 2. 5 up. oys’ Sailor Suits, Shirt Waists, 
Hats, Caps, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Juvenile Suits, Bicycle 
Suits, Sweaters, Mackintoshes. 


Baldwin the Clothier, | 


Manufacturers and Retailers, 
Fulton and Smith Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P.8.—No matter where you are you can deal 
safely with BALDWIN. Money with order is simp- 
lest. Refunded if goods do not please. 
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| Fora“ Finishing Touch” to | 
the Complexion. | 
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Bailey’s Rubber 


| Complexion Brush 


Not_ only restores a lost complexion and brings 
back that freshness that only healthy pores can 
ive; butis a thousand-fold safer and more de- || | 
ightful for a “ finishing touch” to the face than | 
the itively dangerous pomades, lotions and || | 
pour ers. The brush can be used for a brighten- 
ng glow when most elaborately dressed. No 
preparation can equal the natural way. 
Found at dealers or sent on receipt «f price. 


| 
| 





| Bailey's Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 
Bailey's Rubber Com -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet > 25 
"s Rubber Glove er, ° 10 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, . ° . ‘ « -26 
Bailey's Complexion Soap. 10 





» © ° iy ° 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


G MILES & CO., Agents, Montreal. 1] 
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AS CRYSTAL 


Your drinking water 
should be—may be, ifyou~ys G — 
use a “Crystal Fount- 
ian” Germ-proof Filter. 
A porous rock tube filter 
with a perfect automatic 
cleaner. Send for a book, 
free by mail, and learn 
all about it. Also Gravity 
Filters, in which we use 
the Crystal Fountain 
Rock Tube. =e 

THE GEO, L. SQUIER MFG. CO. Sectional view of 
Fitter Dept. “A,” Buffalo, N. Y., U » Filter. 








C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. || | 
"amare | 
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THE MOST PERFECT 


Bicycle Lantern 


Greatly improved since last year. Easily 
attached to any Bicycle, to Post or Fork. 








The Intense Light kept bright by highly 
polished protected reflectors. 


Cannot Jar Out because of the simple, firm 
attachment to Post or Fork. 


No Spilling of O11. Reservoir packed and 
burns either Kerosene or Naphtha. 


Nickel-Plated and finely finished in every 
detail. 


Compare with other Bicycle Lanterns. 


You will be convinced that the “‘ Search 
}ignt is far superior to all. Its special 
features are fully protected by patents. 


Ask Your Bicycle Dealer for 
1896 ‘+ Search-Light.”’ 


If not obtainable we will send you one, express 
and packing free, on receipt of #5.00, 


illustrated Catalogue, No. 56, Free. 
» BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FINISH e2t WEARS 


The enamel and nickel that 
are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
cles know no equal for beauty. 
Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 
ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 




























Standard of the World. 


$ to ali Columbias in construc- 
100 lik tion and quality are in 
ake «4 class by themselves. 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Columbia Art Catalogue, telling fully of all fea- 
tures of Columbias—and of Hartford bicycles, 


xt best, $80, $60, $50—is free from the Colum- 
ia agent or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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TEA DRINKERS 
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But these gentlemen know, that, setting aside 
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Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. | 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas re- / 
cently petitioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the 


Standard might be RAISED by shutting out “ cheap ” and artificially “ colored trash.” They 0 
urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas — (from them, a significant admission) Ss 
their vested interests in China and Japan, they )); 

can procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME and UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. %) 
should take note that THESE teas are the most economical Wy 

because only half the quantity is required. Avoid cheap “trash.” by) 

Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do. 1) 

{ Consumption in America of these Machine-Twisted teas was in 1893 — 4/4 million Ibs.; iy 
K 1894 — 544 million Ibs.; 1895 —9%{ million Ibs. Americans are evidently discriminating. z 
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Dedicated to the “PATEE” 
BICYCLE by Mrs. Geo. S. Hall, 
composer. 


Patee Bicycles 
are marvelous creations of mechanical in- 
and ag Have you 
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The Latest, Most Brilliant and Soul-Stirring 
“Two-Step,” as played by Spencer’s Famous Mili- 





for 
Piano 


March 










tary Band—-FREE! 
Send two two-cent stamps for 
postage, and get this new piece of 
Dance Music—worth $1.00. 
Peoria Rubber § IRfs. Co. 
Peoria, Mlinois. 





The Serenader. 


I saw a gallant cavalier, 

In raiment rich and rare, 

With gems a-hanging from his cloak 
And owienting in his hair. 

They glittered as he swept along, 

A million sparks of flame, 

And then methought I heard his voice 
f-stnainy as he came. 

He lightly thrummed a mandolin, 

Its tones right cheerly rang, 

Like raindrops pattering on the eaves, 
And this is what he sang. 

“Heigho! Demoiselle Daisy, 
“Loosen your wimple white. 
“Heigho! Violet arting. 

“Open your blue eyes bright. 
“Heigho! grasses and leaflets, 


“Prithee arouse arid stir. 

“Heyday, fone are the snow-drifts, 
“Gone is the biting blast. 
“Heyday, wake pretty maidens, 
“Summer is coming at last.” 


A hundred pretty heads iporped out 
To hear the gentle sound ; 
A hundred pretty heads 
Above the frozen groan ° 
He flung his jewels o’er them all, 
A crown of heatless flames, 
A fascinating cavalier, 
To wake a hundred dames. 
“Who are you, sir?” I anxious cried, 
“TI fain would learn your power. 
The Serenader laughed, and said, 
““My name is April Shower.” 
AMELIA BURR. 


y eped out, 
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The Billow. 

Yes, ter, to its utmost reach of power 
Quicken your soft white hand! 

For me, a seaman, paint that turbulent hour 
When ’twas my watch to stand 

On the bare after-deck behind the wheel, 
Both it and I fast bound— 

So riding out the storm: 


Even now I feel, 
Here, on your solid ground, 
A jarred resistance of the starboard bow 
gainst that fearful wave 
Whose gleaming wall rose mightily, till now, 
As if above our grave 
Its curling top, arrested in mid-air, 
Spread out, and falling fast, 
Swept all the suheserge deck ; I clinging there 
Desperately, while it passed. 


Know as I know, and feel it if you may— 
hat ponderous, rushing sea; 
A thousand ridgy heaps, salt seud, and spray: 
Then picture it for me! * 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 
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Lord Shaftesbury’s Childhood. 


“This watch was given to me by the best 
friend I ever had,” said Lord Shaftesbury, the 
English philanthropist, exhibiting the gold watch 
he carried. 

It was the gift of an old family servant, Maria 

Mills, to whom while a child his lordship owed 
the care that made him a good boy and a useful 
man. 
His father was so engrossed in public life that 
he gave little attention to his family. His mother, 
“a society woman,” neglected her household. 
But Maria, the faithful servant, who had been 
in the family for years, devoted herself to him. 
She was an earnest woman, and pitied the child, 
for whose physical and moral training neither 
father nor mother cared. Says William M. 
Thayer, in his “Turning Points in Successful 
Careers” : 

“As soon as Anthony”’—he was christened 
Anthony Ashley Cooper—‘“‘could read, this ser- 
vant led him to study the Bible and explained it 
to him in her simple way. She taught him a 
prayer, and instructed him about behavior. He 
learned to love the Bible, and read it with 
pleasure. His simple prayer, too, became to 
him an essential part of his daily life; indeed, 
in his ripe years, he said he often found himself 
repeating it with great satisfaction. No Chris- 
tian parent ever molded the heart of a child 
more thoroughly than Maria Mills molded that 
of Anthony.” ° 

At the age of seven he was sent to school at the 
Manor House, Chiswick, where he was poorly 
fed and miserably cared for. He remained there 
four years. They were years of mental torture, 
and it is a wonder the whole current of his life 
was not changed. It would have been, had he 
not proved faithful to the training of the old 
servant. 

He continued to read his Bible and to offer 
the prayer she had taught him. He wasanchored. 
Her influence decided his career. She died while 
he was at this school, and he mourned for her 
sincerely, carrying the watch she left him till the 
day of his death. 

At the age of twelve he was removed to the 
school at Harrow, where both mind and _ heart 
were invigorated. One day a party of drunken 
men were conveying the body of a dead comrade 
to the graveyard. Anthony saw them reeling as 
they bore the coffin, and heard their profane 
songs and foul words. On turning a corner they 
dropped the coffin. 4 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the boy; “can 
this be permitted because this man was poor and 
friendless ?” 

He then resolved, if God spared his life, to 
devote himself to the relief of the poor and down- 
trodden. 

Maria Mills had given the impulse that first 
showed itself at the drunken funeral—and then 
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fashioned him into “the impersonation of the 
philanthropist of the nineteenth century.” 
It was faithful seed-sowing, marked and hon- 


* 
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Lincoln and the Police Officer. 


One night during the Civil War, while the loyal 
part of the city of Washington was greatly excited 
by rumors, there was a free fight near the old 
National Theatre. 


and ordered him to begone, or he would whip him. 
The officer advanced upon the bully, and said, “I 
arrest you.” At the word the man struck a fearful 
blow at the officer’s face. 


The officer parried the blow, and the next instant 
struck the fellow under the chin and knocked him 
senseless. His neck seemed to be broken, and a 
surgeon, who was hastily called, pronounced the 
ease a critical one, and ordered the man taken to 
ahospital. There the surgeons said there was con- 
cussion of the brain, and t the man would die. 

great distress of mind, 
and after seeing that everything possible had been 
done for the injured man, he betook himself to the 
WwW House. He was on terms of er with 
President Lincoln, it appears, and though it was 
by this time two o’clock in the morning, he woke 
the President and requested him to come into his 


office. 

Mr. Lincoln listened to the officer’s story with 
great interest. Then he asked a few questions, 
and finally said: 

“IT am sorry you had to kill the man; but these 
are times of war, and a great many men deserve 
killing. This man, according to your story, is one 
of them; so give yourself no uneasiness about the 
matter. I will stand by you.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” answered the officer. “That isn’t 
why I came to you. I knew I did my ow“. and 
had no fears of a? disapproval. But I felt so 
ory OF the affair that I wanted to talk to you 
about it.” 

Mr. Lincoln saw how deeply the man was af- 
fected, and answered him accordingly, laying his 
hand on his shoulder as he spoke. 

a go home now and get some sleep,” he 
said. 
hereafter, when you have occasion to strike a 
man, don’t hit him with your fist. Strike him with 
So or a crowbar, or something that won’t kill 

m.” 


The policeman was in 


The officer went home, but not to sleep, says 
Mr. Lamon, from whose “Recollections” we have 
extracted the story. The tragedy had produced 
too great an effect upon him. But he never forgot 


Mr. Lincoln’s kindness, a kindness of which he | 


riences, or he 


must have had many previous ex 
resident of the 


would hardly have called the 
United States out of bed in the middle of the night 
to make him a confidant and sympathizer. 


~~ 
> 





Levity and Humor. 


The comparative seriousness of the Anglo-Saxon 
and French races is illustrated by their mental 
attitude toward their respective instruments of 
capital execution. During the Christmas season 
of 1895, in Paris, little crowds might be seen 
gathered on the streets around a toy, offered there 
for sale, which seemed to amuse them very much. 
It was a toy guillotine, in complete imitation of the 
real apparatus, and it was caused by the men who 
were vending it to decapitate a manikin of lead, 
to the great delight of the crowds. Among the 
watchers of this pr ding was M i Deibler, 
the public executioner, who was the centre of an 
admiring group. 


The guillotine is not a new toy in France. During 
the Reign of Terror, at the end of the last century 
little ar illotines were worn as “charms ;’ 
and during the present century delicate women 
have, in the cities of France, worn the same strange 
ornaments. — 

So far as is known, the Anglo-Saxon race has 
never converted its gallows into a toy. Whether 
or not it is regarded with positive horror, the 
temperament of the people does not lead them to 
see anything amusing init. Itis believed to have 
a serious purpose in the protection of society; but 
everybody would undoubtedly be glad to be rid of 
it forever, so that the people might, if possible, 
a that there ever was such an instrument. 

is difference in the habits of the two peoples 
isa — of a still wider historical difference. The 
northern races have been as cruel—perhaps they 
are now as cruel—as the races of the south of 
Europe; but it is not believed that they have ever 
made a sport of human death, as the Romans and 
certain later Latin peoples have done. 

Nor do they take sacred things so lightly. They 
may be roused to cruel and brutal deeds, but there 
is no | in those deeds. They have in their 
ordinary life much of the quality of humor—a 
clumsy sort of fun-making sense, which the Latin 
races can hardly comprehend—but they lack the 
essential levity toward sacred or dark and bloody 
— which made the Roman arena possible, and 
wae aac makes possible the French toy 
guillotine. 

There is, particularly in the daily press, a 
tendency 8 > Sy nowadays to cultivate this sort 
of levity. It is to be hoped that it will no. sueceed. 











~~ 
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Hooking a Tiger. 


To catch a tiger with a hook and line sounds 
like an impossible achievement, but it was actually 
accomplished recently, if we are to believe the 

ts published in several newspapers of 
Calcutta. A resident of the city, Walker by name, 
went out with a hook and line to fish in the Hoogly 
River. This kind of sport is not common there, 
and as a matter of precaution, in case large game 
should be encountered, Mr. Walker was accompa- 
nied by a native carrying a rifle. 


The fisherman placed himself by the shore of 
the river, on the edge of a jungle, and dropped his 
hook—a very large one, as he was looking for 
large fish—into the stream. In due time he had a 
bite, and with great effort landed a fish, which 
weed about twenty pounds. 

thout pee the hook from the mouth of 

the fish, he was ma ing his way with it to a spot 

more suitable for its disposition, when he saw a 

big tiger ue down the ravine. The tiger had 

not caught sight of him, and by a quick movement 

= was able to conceal himself behind some 
8. 

But, in his haste, the still living fish wriggled 
out of his grasp, and with the hook still ff its 
mouth, slipped down into the path. 

The tiger, which had stopped to look toward 
some possible prey in the jungie, now abandoned 
that quest and came directly down the path. As 





An officer, seeing what was | 
| going on, raised his voice and commanded peace. ; 
| The fighting stopped for a moment; then one of the 
| leaders, a notorious bully, pushed back the officer 





ll 
“But let me give you a piece of advice: | 





he did so, the fish flopped on the ground before | 


Now a tiger is as fond of fish as ay other kind 
of cat, and as reluctant to enter the water in 
ursuit of them. To find a big live fish right in 
is path in the jungle was therefore great luck for 
the wild beast. 
He unced upon it with eagerness, and in an 
instant, with his — on the ground, was chewing 
the fish’s head. In another instant he was clawing 












he ground, with howls of pain and rage. He had 
imbedded the big hook 

al, in his jaw. The 
Englishman had a tiger sh SF 

on his line! 4 fits Roe 


Mr. Walker was now 
seized with the idea that 
he could capture the 


tiger as_ easily as he had 
captured the fish. He began 
to “play” the beast at the 
end of the line, as if he had 
been a trout or a salmon. 
In the midst of it, however, 
he indiscreetly let the tiger 
catch sight of him. 

With a howl the tiger prepared to spring upon 
the Englishman; an —, he would have 

e short work of him, in spite of the hook in his 

jaw, if the native had not at that moment come up 
with the rifle, and skilfully put a bullet throug 
the animal’s heart. 


~~ 
° 





Making the Best of It. 


A foot of sky thro’ a dusty pene. 

Yellow with sun, or fray with rain; 

Yet you never need look for the sky in vain. 

The sad little pain-tossed watcher sees. 

If he patiently kneel on his small, tired knees, 

A. glimpse of the greening tops of trees. 

His vision at night is a rosy bar 

Of the sunrise splendor, so fair and far; 

The hope of his day is an evening star. 

But the dream of dreams, and it once came true, 

Was—a tiny cloud in the patch of blue, 

A cloud, and the bird that across it flew. 

Sunset skies thro’ a dusty pane, 

Stars and clouds and the morn agen — 

Yet you never need look for the sky in vain. 
GRACE DUFFIELD GoopwWIN. 
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Who was the Robber? 


Jumping at conclusions, especially in regard to 
another person’s character, is rarely to be com- 
mended, though sometimes it becomes almost a 
necessity ; and it is always liable to lead to embar- 
rassing results,as in a case related by one of our 
exchanges. In a Western city, it appears, there 
lives a man who prides himself on his ability to 
read human nature, and likewise on his boldness 
in action. This gentleman, whom we will call Mr. 
S., is withal rather near-sighted. 


During the past few months several burglaries 
have been committed in his neighborhood, and two 
of his friends have been stopped in the yg 
and made to yield up their valuables. Mr. 8S. has 
been greatly incensed over these occurrences, and 
has not been backward in declaring what he would 
do if anything of the sort were d upon him. 
Recently he had a chance, as he thought, to live up 
to his reputation. 

Having business which meoqnontity detained him 
from home late into the evening, Mr. 8S. provided 
himself with a revolver and carried it at night in 
going to and from his house in the suburbs. 

One evening he was wending his solitary way 
homeward, his mind still engaged with business 
concerns, when, suddenly, he saw a man just in 
front of him behaving, as he thought, in a very 

culiar manner. The man was fumbling in an 

ner pocket, and the next moment jostled against 
pare oF saying, “IT beg pardon. Can you give me a 


“No, you don’t,” cried Mr. 8., who had made up 
his mind that here was a highwayman, and an 
opel for him to be prompt and bold. 

t that moment also he made the startling dis- 
covery that his watch was gone. He held his 
revolver before the man’s face, and said with great 
determination: 

“Now you can give me back ~~ watch.” 

The stranger, thus confronted, handed over a 
watch and chain, which Mr. 8S. put into his pocket. 

“Now make yourself scarce about here,’ com- 





manded Mr. §., “if you don’t want a bullet through | 
body.” 


your 


but walked hastily away. 


Arrived at home, Mr. 8: began to tell his wife of | 


his adventure, and how he got his watch back. 
“Why, you left your watch at home!” exclaimed 
his wife. ‘It is up-stairs on the bureau.” 
And so it proved, though he had entirely for- 


‘otten the circumstance ; and it followed, of course, | 


t he had the watch of some other person in his 


et. 
“Tt looks as if I had turned Mohwam nan myself,” 
he confessed, eying the watch, which, at the point 
of a revolver, he had forced the stranger to sur- 
render. 
Mr. S. spent a good part of the next day in 
hunting for the man he had robbed. He found 
, and with profuse apologies surrendered the 
watch. He hoped to keep the matter secret, but 
for a month his friends have taken much interest 
in asking him if he has seen any highwaymen 
recently. 


* 
* 





How Fatigue Died. 


Archer, the celebrated jockey, was riding in a 
steeple-chase, his mount being a horse called 
Fatigue. The man was fond of the horse, who 
returned his affection with liberal interest. At the 
last fence the horse fell and broke his leg. Archer, 
though of course thrown, fell away from the horse, 
and was not badly hurt. The pathetic scene which 
followed is described by Vogue : 


As Archer realized what had befallen the horse 
he murmured, “Poor old chap—that’s your last 
run!” 

He started away to deliver news of the accident 
and arrange to have the horse shot, but was seepned 
by hearing a whinny. Poor Fatigue could only lift 
his head, but he was looking after and calling the 
rider he loved so well. Archer returned to the 
horse, and sitting down on the turf, took the poor 
creature’s head in his lap, and sent a bo 
message for what was necessary. Meanwhile the 
— ay still, except for an occasional spasm of 
pain. 

The owner presently arrived, and at once regret- 
fully acknowledged the necessity for the killing. 
A pistol was procured, and then arose the question 
who should perform the act of mercy. Archer was 
asked to do it. His remy was characteristic: 

“No, no, I’m blessed if I can.” 


No one wanted to shoot poor Fatigue. A small 





The stranger waited for no second invitation, | 


with a | 
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boy finally volunteered, if no one else would, but 
he'd “a ~—e ruther not.’”’” When the pistol was 
finally given him his small hands trembled so that 
Archer took the weapon from him, saying: 

“You’re nervous, lad ; you’ll bungle it. He sha’n’t 
have his pain added to. He’ll never know what 

ut him out of his misery.” Addressing the horse, 

e added, “If I wasn’t fond of you I couldn’t bring 
myself to do it; but you sha’n’t run risks of being 
hurt more.” 

With one hand he caressed the horse’s head, with 
the other he put the pistol to the forehead. 

“Good-by, Fatigue, old chap, good-by,” and he 
pulled the trigger. 

Fatigue hard M struggled, but settled down, dead 
with his head still on his favorite rider's lap; and 
Archer sat quite still till the last quiver was over, 
his head bowed, and did not notice that the red was 
staining his clothes. 


~~ 
> 





Uncle Daniel. 


Uncle Daniel was one of the characters of the 
Saco Valley. He was always bubbling over with 
droll speeches. At one time he adopted a city- 
bred boy who gave him great annoyance by not 
falling in with country ways. Uncle Daniel tried 
hard to teach him to mow, but in vain, and after a 
time the old gentleman was heard inquiring at the 
village for a “‘small boy about four years old.” 


“What do you want him for?” some one asked. 

“I want him to ride on the heel of George's 
scythe and ~! it down,” was the answer. 

Again, when it was the custom of the neighbors 
to “e works” in dressing their pork, the 
water cooled somewhat before Uncle Daniel's 
hog was immersed, and the bristles did not yield 
readily. The other men, at a little distance, were 
succeeding better. 

“Is yours *bout ready to hang up, Daniel?” 
inquired a brother butcher across the way. 

“Ves, Joe,” was the disgusted answer, “if you 
want to hang him up by the hair of his head.” 

His neighbors complained that_ the uirrels 
were eating their corn, but Uncle Daniel boasted 
that he no trouble at all. 

“But how do you prevent it?” they asked. 

- ed plant any outside rows,” he answered, 
wisely. 

Then it was remembered that he did not plant 
corn at all. 

A gentleman once asked him if he could remem- 
ber his grandmother. 

“TI guess I can,” said Uncle Daniel, “but only as 
I saw her once. Father had been away all day, 
and when he came home he found I had failed to 
do something he expected of me. He caught up a 
rough apple-tree limb, and walked up to me with 
it. Grandmother appeared on the doorstep with 
a small, straight stick in her hand, and instantly 
handed it to my father. 

Fe said she, ‘lick Daniel with a smooth 

! he did. Who wouldn’t remember 
such a grandmother as that?” 





* 
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Dogs as Church-Goers. 


The principal disturbers of worship in the colo- 
nial meeting-house were dogs, says William Root 
Bliss in “Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting- 
House.” They seem to have been regular attend- 
ants at the Sunday services, and of necessity were 
placed under discipline. 

At New London (1662) one of the duties of the 
sexton was “to order youth in the meeting-house 
and beat out dogs.” At Charlestown (1666) a man 
was hired at four pounds a year “to ring the bell 
to meetings and to keep out dogs in meet ne time.” 
At Dedham (1674) a man was paid eight shillings a 
year “for keeping dogs out in meeting time and 
shutting the door 


Andover did not object to dogs, but made them 
pay for the privilege of coming to meeting. The 
w of this town (1672) said, ““‘Whatsoever dogs 


shall be in the mpeGnatonse on the Sabbath day 
the owner thereof shall pay, sixpence for every 


The dog law of Redding (1662) was peculiar. It 
ran thus: “Every dog that comes to the meeting, 
either of Lord’s day or lecture day, except it be 


their dogs that s for a dog-whipper, the owner 
of those do shal pay sixpence for every time 
they come 


the meeting that doth not pay the 
0; fon 
wenty-six men wrote their names, or made 
their — in ~~ a ere, Sereete to 
“pa e dog-whipper” w other people’s 
do 4 out of meeting, while theif dogs rloneined 
and were recognized as members of the congrega- 
tion in regular standing. 


* 
> 





Not an Unusual Type. 


Harry Perry and his wife were returning from 
a village worthy’s funeral, where the officiating 
clergyman had been a young man fresh from the 
divinity mint. 


“T declare,” snapped Mrs. Perry, “I never did 
hear-anybody run on the way that young whipper- 
ax does! Wore me out ’fore he begun to say 
anything. Talk, talk, talk! Nothin’ but words!” 

“Get up,” said Mr. Perry to the horse. 

“Why don’t you say something, Harry Perry?” 
demanded his wife. “Don’t he wear you out?” 

“T dunno but he does,” said Mr. Perry, guardedly. 

“Dunno but he does!” echoed his wife. “Don’t 
you know he wears everybody out?” 

“No, I can’t say I knew thet—not truthfully; for 
T aint heard near PAL ome By *pinion of him.” 

Mrs. Perry faced her husband. 

“What’s the use o’ your backin’ an’ fillin’ so?” 
she said. “I'd like to know your ’pinion of him— 
if you can get it out.” 

r. Perry tugged twice at the reins before 
replying. : 

“Et seems to me,” he said at length, “thet he’s 
the kind o’ man thet would ruther change the 
subjec’ than stop talkin’.” 

all!” said his wife, in a tone which meant, 
“Why couldn’t you have said that before?” 


* 
> 





Unfortunate Change. 


The substitution of one word for another, or the 
omission of one word, is frequently enough to 
spoil the effect of an orator’s eloquence. 


Years ago there was a military celebration, in 
the course of which various popular ae organ- 
izations and regiments were made the subjects for 
orations, eulogies and toasts. One enthusiastic 
admirer of the “Salem Light Infantry” had care- 
fully prepared a toast which he was sure would 
swell The hearts of those connected with the com- 
pany in question with pride and joy. 

He proposed to begin as follows: “‘To the Salem 
‘antry! Let the enemies of our country 
look on such troops and tremble!” 

er, when the time for the delivery of 
his toast came his wits deserted him. 

“The Salem Light Infantry!” he faltered. “The 
Salem Light Infantry! Let our country look on 
such troops and tremble!” 
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Hop-Scotch. 


The hop-scotch days are surely come, 
The gladdest of the year, 

And all the tempting sidewalks now 
With chalky lines appear. 


From one to nine the figures white 
We meet at every turn, 

A few lines here,—a few more there,— 
The puzzle we discern. 


From far and near the children come, 
All eager for the play. 

A jump and turn,—a turn and jump,— 
The game is under way. 





A hop, hop here, a hop, hop there ; 
A block that they must kick ; 

Oh, don’t you think so much hard work 
Will make these children sick? 


But rosy cheeks and laughing eyes 
Defend the game they choose. 
The only ill effect we see 
Is in the worn-out shoes. 


And yet, when asked to dust a room, 
To sweep, or wash the dishes, 
To clean the walks and bring the coal, 
Or anything one wishes, 
These same dear children, one and all, 
Unless, perchance, they’re hired, 
Are very often, I have found, 
Inclined to be “so tired.” 
MATTIE INGALLS SHERMAN. 





The Red and White Ball. 


I was a little girl when air-balls first 
came into fashion. Before that we children 
made our own balls as well as we could, 
and they were not always a success. But 
the air-balls would bound from the floor to 
the ceiling, and they were easy to catch in 
the hand and to throw against the wall. 

My cousin Annie and I each wanted 
one. Some of our playmates already had 
them, and our little homemade balls 
seemed clumsy and heavy beside them. I 
began to say, three or four times a day: 

“Father, I want an air-ball!” 

And Annie, over in her home, said: 

“Uncle Joshua, I want an air- y 

It got as far as this, that we were each 
answered : 

“Well, well, we’ll see!” 

Then all of a sudden a new air-ball 
appeared in the school yard. It was Lotty 
Tate’s, and she said her father bought it 
at Dennis’s store. It was red and 
white, instead of plain gray; two 
quarters were red and two were 
white. It was a beauty, and it would 
bound—oh, how it would bound! 

The moment I saw that ball, I 
knew it was the only kind I wanted 
to own, and my cousin Annie felt just 
the same. But it cost twelve cents, 
two cents more than the plain, and 
perhaps that was too extravagant. 
We were anxious about it, and talked 
it over together. We decided to go 
to Dennis’s store and look at the balls, 
and find out whether there were 
plenty of them, supposing we had to 
wait. 

Mr. Dennis took down a boxful of 
gray air-balls to show us, and another 
box almost empty, in the corner of which was 
one red and white ball. So they were already 
all sold but that one! 

I was very much disturbed, and so was Annie. 
Something must be done at once, and we both 
acted promptly. I went to find my father in his 
office a few doors away, and she went to the 
bookstore to look for Uncle Joshua. But father 
had gone out, and Uncle Joshua was busy 
talking with customers. 

We hung around the door of Dennis’s store. 
Some of our playmates appeared down the street, 
perhaps coming to buy balls. A sudden decision 
entered my mind. I went again into the store. 

“I will take that ball,” I said, pointing to the 
red and white one, “and you must charge it to 
my father.” 

Mr. Dennis placed it in my hands at once. I 
had never charged anything in my life before, but 
this was a desperate case, and by it 1 got my 
ball. But poor Annie! A wave of color swept 
over her face, and there were tears ready to fall. 
Still she stepped firmly forward. 

_ “I want one like that, too!” she said, though 
it seemed hopeless when there was not another 
left in the box. But Mr. Dennis, smilingly 
taking down a fresh box, opened it, and there 
were twelve lovely new red and white balls! 
Annie picked out one, and said: 

You may charge it to my Uncle Joshua.” 

Mr. Dennis made not the least objection, and 
we took our treasures out of the store with 
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He will crown the rag 


THE YOUTH'S 


mingled emotions. After all, there had been| doing. For he thought that we realized now | 


plenty of the balls, and we need not have been | 
hurried. Now we must go home and tell. | 
Perhaps it would not look the same to father and | 
Uncle Joshua as it did to us. But oh, how | 
pretty the balls were! | 

We parted at the corner, and walked slowly in | 
our different directions. I seem to hear my 
father’s voice now, as he took the ball from my 
hand when I had told my story. 

“So you have bought a ball for me! Of course 
it is mine, since I pay for it. I will sell it to you 
whenever you like to buy it.” 

I felt very much cast down at this, but the 
matter was finally arranged by my grandfather, | 
who promised to pay mea cent for each time I | 
read aloud to him an hour in his newspaper. | 
It was hard work, as I did not like to read aloud, | 





| but I was very glad of the chance to earn the | 


money. 

Annie looked very sober when I met her next | 
morning, for Uncle Joshua had carried her ball | 
back to Mr. Dennis. But my grandfather was 
her grandfather, too, and it did not take him 
long, when he knew the situation, to think of 
more things that he could pay a little girl for 
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flying northward from 


He will slp anew green mantle on the weather- beaten turf, 
ged ocean with a silver crested surf, 
He will set our feet to dancing, and our hearts He'll 


make to sin 


For we love the myshe marvels of the Wendtous 
Wizard-SPRING. 


Jube M. Lippmann. 


The Buds’ Winter Cradle. 
Rock-a-bye, baby, 
On the tree-top. 

This is what the winds are whispering to the 
large horse-chestnut-trees. Not only is there one 
baby among the horse-chestnut-trees, but many 
hundreds of babies. 

To be sure, they are not pink and white babies, 
with big blue eyes and lovely, curling hair, 
such as we see in sunny nurseries, lying in their 
pretty little cradles; but they are babies, all the 
same. 

Dame Nature calls them Buds, to distinguish 
them from her flesh and blood babies who live in 
houses. When Dame Nature was first given 
charge of all the flowers and trees and birds and 
little children, and many other things, she said : 

“Dear me! How shall I keep those little 
horse-chestnut babies warm during the long, cold 
winter ?” 

She thought about it a long time. Then she 
fashioned a tiny cradle of brown scales, and 
covered it with a sticky substance, so that neither | 
the rain nor snow could penetrate to the tender | 
Bud. 

And— Oh, yes! of course babies always have 
soft little blankets laid over them when in their | 
cradles. So Dame Nature lined the entire inside | 
of the Bud’s winter cradle with a thick white | 
blanket, to keep the horse-chestnut baby dry and | 
warm. | 

It was many years ago that Dame Nature made | 








Yes the wondrous Wizard's comm 


= With a breath He'll make the seedlings burst their ting shells apart, 
me He will touch the naked branches —Lo! they'll All be clothed in green; 
He will whisper— and the wedges will,be stout Insteadiof lean. 


Hewill take a bulb thats empty_ or seems empty—and Behold: 
Out will shoot a crimson tulip,or a crocus white and gold. 
Hewill send a gentle whistle from His metry smiling mouth 
And the birds will come in answer, 


COMPANION. 


how wrong it was to run into debt and would 
never do so again. 
“But business is business,” said Uncle Joshua. 
*And love’s love,” said Annie and I, as we 
kissed grandpa and told him we would read his 
paper and do his errands for nothing as soon as 
our balls were paid for. a & 2. D 


* 
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A Better Way. 


He lost the game; no matter for that, 

He kept his temper, and swung his hat 

To cheer the winners. A better way 

Than to lose his temper and win the day. 
PD. H. 8. 
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“I KNow why Adam named pigs, pigs,” said | 
Tommy. “When he-saw them eat he couldn’t | 
help calling them so, ‘cause they’re so piggish !” 
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her first cradle, but every year since then she has | 
made thousands of little cradles. Then she| 
sends the winds to whistle around the bare | 
branches of the horse-chestnut-trees. 

They bend and twist the boughs in every 
direction, but 

When the bough bends 
The cradle will rock. 

So every gust of wind sets thousands of little | 
cradles rocking to and fro; and thousands of little | 
Buds, lulled by the motion, nod and dream and 
slumber on. | 

But when the spring rains and warm sunshine 
come again, just watch the life and stir among 
the horse-chestnut-trees. 

All the little Buds will waken from their deep 
sleep. They will grow very rapidly, and some 
day, in stretching themselves, just as all babies 
do, they will somehow burst open their snug 
brown cradles, and will push forth a tiny green 
head to the world without. 

Just watch and see if my story is not true. 





Mary C. SPAULDING. 


ee! The Sun —the Wizard's Manager — 
has sent beam-agents down 
To advertise his coming through the 
country and the town. 
nd they hang their golden placards 
pete do ges and bil 
Where no jealous sign comm ands them 
by the law to Post no Bills 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 

A FIVE-BARRED GATE, 
One bar, with noise and fuss, 
Has very often carried trunks for us. 
One bar, with profit, has made a trade. 
One, with a grate, a lodging-house made. 
One, with a couch, is well-armed to slay. 
One, with a crowned head, might pass for a bay. 


2. 

CHARADE, 

My First. 
My first one is so; 
And wherever you go 
You’ll find it the same, 
True in deed and in name. 

My Second. 
A sluggard? Ah, nay, 
From the dawn of the day 
Till fall of the night 
I work and I fight. 


My Whole. 


At running I’m good, 
And it’s well understood 
That school I abhor 
And turn from its door. 


3. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 


Great Countries and a 
Famous, City. 


In classic lays my deeds of 


ame 
Were sung by bards of old. 
In tropic clime my swarthy 

sons 
Planned 

bold, 


foreign conquest 


My empire vast, of ancient 
_ date, 

Now serves a foreign queen. 

My exile bands wring every 
_ heart 

With tales of suffering keen. 

With stains of bloody massacres 

My country’s soil is red. 


This land, the birthplace of a queen 

Who lost her lovely head. 

For “Liberté! Egalité!” my “citizens” 
once cried. 

In me two giants huge, of stone, 

Sit by a river's side. 

In halls of wealth, ‘neath beauty’s feet, 

My tabries sott are spread. 


The sun ne’er sets upon my realm, 
Proudly I rear my head! 


And I, from ’neath the briny wave, 
Much of my land reclaimed. 

My palaces, tho’ ruined, still 

For wondrous beauty famed. 


Ancient and modern both, my fame 
Unrivalled, world-renowned. 

This empire, though of recent date, 
With martial glory’s crowned. 


This city old the nations watch, 
She holds the crescent high; 
Her gilded domes and minarets 

Shine out against the sky. 


One letter from the name of each country, 
in order, will give the name of the city. 


4. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


Fill the blanks with words each one of which 
will rhyme with the first. 


The miser bending o’er his treasure —, 
The knight untiring in adventurous 
The lover, glad to do his love’s . 
The scholar poring o’er a —, 

The wizard searching for the —— 
The eager heir who clutches his —., 

All these their labors love, but I —, 

That round the world, from th’ Orient to the —, 
I have not found absorbing —— 

Like that the mother knows when on her —, 
Patient as brooding bird above her —, 

She lulls her tender babe to dreamless —. 


5. 
INITIAL CHANGES. 
Make the following changes by placing the initial 
letter at the end: 


1. Change a vehicle to part of a circle. 

2. Change a man’s name to wickedness. 

3. Change a famous city to a Bible measure. 
4. Change a beginning to a kind of pastry. 
5 
6 
7 
x 








. Change a vegetable to a girl’s name. 

35. Change a sailor to craft. 

. Change an animal’s home to a completion. 

. Change a statute to a carpenter’s tool. 

». Make wickedness foul. 

)». Change the name of a famous boys’ school to 
a sound. 

11. Change a threshold to troubles. 

12. Change a trifle to part of a bill. 

13. Change possesses to a kind of tree. 

14. Change a stratagem to one who uses. 

15. Change one of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes to 

a nobleman. 
16. Change an appellation to an ejaculation. 
17. Make a snare ecstatic. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Mogntty, vilify, beautify, edify, sanctify, class- 
ify, pacify, intensify, deify, typify. 
2. Paradox. 


3. CaresS, ReturN, OswegO, CalloW, UplanD, 
SilveR, EmbryO, ShrimP—Crocuses, Snowdrop. 

4. When, he, hen, hence, whence. 

5. Ahead, earnest, benefit, frame, 
tongue. 

6. Bow. 

7. Stare, aster, tares, tears. 

8. Tollbooth, tooth, boll. 


prompt, 


Caledonian, canine, 


load. Theodolite, tooth, edile. Formaiist, mo- 
lar, fist. Jack-saw, jaw, sack. , Flamingo, fang, 
moil. Tortoise, root, site. 











Tue Cuban Reso_urions.—After nearly | J. H. PIERCE & CO., Importers, 272 and 274 State 8t., Boston 


a month of debate, the Senate sent back to a| 
conference committee the House Cuban resolu- 
tions which had been accepted by the representa | 6 
tives of the Senate at the previous conference. 
‘The second committee reversed the action of the | 
first, and adopted the Senate resolutions. ‘This | 
cat short the debate in the Senate, and made | 
necessary only the approval of the House. At 
the time of writing, the House has not acted on 
the conference report, but there seems to be no 
doubt that it will be adopted. In that case, the 
final action of Congress on the Cuban question 
will take the form of a concurrent resolution, 
expressing the opinion of Congress that a condi- 
tion of public war exists between the government 
of Spain and that proclaimed by the people of 
Cuba, and that both should have belligerent | 
rights; also that the United States should use its | 
friendly offices with Spain for the recognition of | 
the independence of Cuba. 





= = | 
Tur New Navy.—The Naval Appropriation | 
bill, which the House passed in exactly the form 
in which it was reported by the committee on | 
naval affairs, authorizes the construction of four 
battle-ships and fifteen torpedo-boats. 
of each battle-ship is limited to three and three- 
quarters of a million dollars, and only half a 
million dollars is available for each during the 
present fiscal year. 
fested to add to the number of battle-ships, but | 
the bill, as it is, carries a larger appropriation 
and authorizes more new construction than any 
since the building of the new navy was begun. 
Our navy is particularly weak in torpedo-boats. 
The last report of the Secretary of the Navy 
showed only two in service, while at least four 
of the European powers have from one to two 
hundred each. 








THE Dupont CaAse.— The contest in the 
United States Senate over the vacant seat from 
Delaware has some unusual features. Col. Henry | 
A. Dupont, Republican, received fifteen votes in 
the Delaware Legislature in joint assembly, on | 
the last day of the session in 1895. Thirty votes | 
were cast, but one of them was that of W. T. | 
Watson, who had become acting governor under 
the constitutional provision that in the event of 
the death of the governor the Speaker of the 
Senate shall assume his duties. The Republi- | 
cans claim that Watson ‘could not be acting | 
governor and Speaker of the Senate at the same | 
time. The Democrats claim that the constitution | 





could not have intended to disfranchise a district | THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 4 Warren Street, New York. 


by transferring the incumbent to the executive | 
office. If Watson’s vote was illegal, Dupont 
received a majority ; otherwise not. 

THe MANITOBA QUESTION.—The question 
of reéstablishing denominational schools in Mani- 
toba, to which reference was made in the 
Companion of February 6th, engrosses the 
attention of the Dominion Parliament. . The 
“remedial bill,’ as the measure which directs the 
reéstablishment of the schools is called, was 
given a second reading in the House of Commons 
by a majority of eighteen, after a continuous 
sitting of thirty-eight hours. It is antagonized at 
every step with hostile amendments and protracted 
debate. The session expires on the twenty- 
fourth of th' month, and the opposition hope to 
prevent final action on the bill before that date. 
Cots have been placed in the members’ rooms to 
give a chance for rest at night, and the House of | 
Commons is described as resembling a barrack. 
A futile attempt has been made by a royal com- 
mission to find some adjustment by conference 
with Premier Greenway at Winnipeg. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND THE SUDAN.— | 


Interesting political complications have arisen in | § 


connection with the Anglo-Egyptian expedition | 
into the Sudan. England wishes to take two 
and a half million dollars from the Egyptian 
Reserve Fund toward the expenses of the expedi- 
tion. The fund is in charge of commissioners 


representing England, Italy, Austria, Germany, {\ 


France and Russia. The first four agreed to the | 


proposition, but the French and Russian commis- | § 


sioners not only declined to sanction this use of | 
the fund, but withdrew from the meeting. 
France regards the expedition with distrust, as a 
means of fastening the hold of England upon 
Egypt; and Russia sympathizes with France. 
Turkey has remonstrated against the expedition, 
and has asked Russia and France to intervene. 

AFFAIRS IN SoutH AFRICA.—An alliance 
has been formed between the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State, which will 
make the two little Boer republics virtually one, 
in the case of encroachments by the English. 
President Kruger has made considerable pur- 
chases of arms and ammunition in Europe, and | 
his failure to reply satisfactorily to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s invitation to visit England occasions some 
concern. A revolt among the Matabele tribes 
has caused a good deal of di:quiet in the country 
now known as “Rhodesia,” which is controlled 
by the British South Africa Company. 


The cost oye MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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$s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- | Q'TAMPS, 100 diff., Venezuela,ete.,l0c. Agts. wtd. 50 e- 
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clothing, ete. 


FZ. 600_ SECOND-HAND BICYCLES sive abn Te: Out fom cu 


‘at your own fig RubberStampCo.A 1, NewHaven,Conn 


fe gg pd -s i pe We can save you #5 to 
Ne Bend at once for descriptive bargain iis $40 on ANY WHEEL 
B Cycle Co., 287 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | ADE. Cut prices on 
OYeLk SUPPLIES 


ane FOR $3.00. 


A light breech-loading, semi-hammerless, pistol- rip, | THE 
rubber butt, choke bored, 12 or 16 gauge gun. For bo 
ormen. This is .reue only chance and is a complete de- | 
scription. E. M. E ARDS, } Bldg., Wis. 


. Saves money! Makes 
DO YOUR OWN: mone y printing for | 
oth ting 
PRINTING oasy, “printed z ules. | 
Stamp for catalogue, | 
$5. PRESS for( presses, type, cards, 
cards, circulars, &c{ etc., to “fae tory. 











ig rite us.) CO-OPERATIVE CYCLE CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 


WANTED: the U8. CLUB 
no the t J 
see) AGENTS. Good incomes made. 
— ir Big presents with every sale. Send 
this ad. and_ 16c. 
we will mail 4 pound West T, any 
kind, and full particulars. 
al - The Great Aer ican Tea Co., 
ComPany.| 31 anc 7 3 Vesey a Be 

P Box 289, 


“CROUP REMEDY. 


s for printing KELSEY & CO., | 
a small paper $4 { MERIDEN, - CON The only medicine known that will cure Le 
In a private practice of twenty 


| branous Croup. 

j Batra ees years it has never failed to cure any «ind 

d Cap— $5. 00 of Croup, Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 

Bent €.0. dD. .3 you examine be- 50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 

Write for samples 00 
a 8 See 

SKIN’ me 

fe F POCKET KODAK 


> a | EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Especially valuable for pon or pone skin — | Sample photo and booklet 737 
nburn—tan. The most delicate emollient made. | _/0” two 2-cent stamps. BUSCHESTER, N.Y. 


By mail, 2% cents, in tubes. eae NG 
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:| Spalding’ S_—_= FREE. 

BASE BALL PLAYER.—A per- 
fect figure of a ball player, showing the 
player at the bat, clothed in proper cloth- 
ing and in the correct position. 

TENNIS PLAYER.— A handsome 
figure of a lady player, racket in hand, 
perfect action, 

BICYCLE RIDER. — A lady rider 
mounted on an up-to-date bicycle, showing the correct 
position, with proper clothing. Very life-like. 

FOOTBALL PLAYER.—A 
college player in action. Most 
life-like one of the series. Prop- 
erly clothed, Has the ball firmly 
grasped under his arm. 

GOLF PLAYER.—Showing 
a golf player with the latest golf {-;/ 
suit, club in hand, about to drive / 
the ba 
These souvenirs will make a ‘bemgoomne collection. The 

figures are over five inches in height, printed 
in five colors and so arranged that they will 
stand alone. They make an attractive ornament. 

We will send free any one of the souve- 
nirs mentioned above upon receipt of your name 
and address on a postal card. 


To any one sending one 2-cent 
stamp for the above set of five 
figures we will SEND FREE 


an additional souvenir — 


The Spalding Button. 


The much-talked-of souvenir but- 
ton that was presented by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. at the cycle shows, 
Nicely finished in three colors, repre- 
senting the Spalding nameplate. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Souvenir Dept. NEW YORK. 


All orders for souvenirs must be sent to New York. 
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a set of samples of 
of best American | DIA S| LKS 
Manufacture’ f for 


Ladies’ 








Standard 


49c.a Yard. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 5 & 7 Winter ouent, BOSTON, MASS. 


See adv or ne in this paper 
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Always gives en od Sold by dealers. 
| pa Take no other. Catalogue 
| MeMULLEN WOVEN’ WIRE FENCE CO., Ugigaco, ILL. 


LAUGHING CAMERA 10g, 


The latest invention in Cameras. 

You look through the lens 
and your stout friends will 

like living skeletons, 
your thin friends like fat 
men, horses like giraffes, 
and in fact everything ap 


Fencing | 
| 
aoe | 


‘ee STOP SUPPORTER 


INS Sterling Silver, 25e. 
No handling, Works } can Silver, 20e, Dead Black, 
itself, Fits any_belt, ( Nickel or Silver Finish, 15e. 
New,Dainty and Beau- { At stores or mailed on receipt 
tigul STACY ofprice, Agents wanted. 
©, SIMMONS, 187 Pear! St., Boston, Mass. 






















pears as though you were 
living in another world. 
Each camera contains 
two strong lenses in 
neatly finished leather 
cam ease. The latest mirth maker on the market; creates 

bushels of sport Catalogue of 1000 novelties and sample 

camera »., 3 for 25e., mailed post-paid. Agts. wanted. 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. No. 105, 65 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 





America’s Representative 


Illustrated B i cyc | e * 


Catalogue Free. 


— 


316 W. Boul., N. Y. City. 1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Little Bo Peep 
(she fixed her’ sheep 
So fate could not abuse 
them—) 
Stuck Cupid Hair Pins 
in their tails, 
And then they couldn't 
lose them. 


It’s in the | WIST. 


RicHaRpDson & DELONG BROS., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









SAMPLES 
SENT 


FREE. 
*3.00 °2.00 


Double-breasted Suit 
of good Navy Blue Cheviot, 
with extra pants and cap. 

4 to 15 years. and whistle. 4 to 12 years. 
$3.00 post-paid. | 2.00 post-paid. 

We especially recommend these to readers because 
they are of good materials, well made, and we believe | 

hem to be im all respects the best spec ial — ever 
offered through the columns of the CoMPANIO 

Money refunded if desired. Outfit promptly ~ ped 
if you send order and remittance direct to the alors, 


Shaughnessy Bros., 24 West 125th St., | 














Suit, good Nav 
Bhd Sheviot, prettily trim 
med with soutache braid 
with extra pants, cap, ¢ -ord 





Makers of the famous 
DeLonc Hook and Eye. 

















Do YoU 


a» STAMMER? 
" In garnet, blue or black. All wool 


You can be permanently cured by | and fast colors. Sizes, 26 to 32, Just 


The Lewis Phonometric Method. | the sort of sweater for which your 


local dealer charges you $1.50 to $2. 
( Registered at Patent Offices.) a2 fret. ‘ 


Our price, delivered < Ree oespaid, 81.19. 
Our aad gt .‘The wae) | Men’s sweaters, 34 in., same 
mering.’ Geo. Andrew Lewis, a colors, same aquallty 1.49 each— 
severe stammerer for more than ordina: Your 
20 years, with full particulars re- — 
garding treatment, mailed post- 
paid to any address | 
The Lewis Shenemetete Institute, 
41 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 







oa want it. 
sthe Clothier 
| 
| 
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MHAY-FEVER surrerers 


WE OFFER 


A Cure That Stays. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but eradi- 
cates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cured. 
Particulars and blank for free examination on application. 


Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma, DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTING OUTFIT (0c. 


For pfinting cards, marking linen, books, ete. Contains 
gveryt ing shown in cut. ype, Tweezers, Holder, Indelible 
Ink, Ink Pad, ete. Thoroughly practical for business or 
household use and a most instructive amusement. Sent 
with catalogue illustrating over 1000 Tricks and Novelties 
for 10c. in stamps to pay postage and packing on outfit anc 
catalogue. Same ,outfit with figures 15c. Large outfit for 
printing two lines, 25e. 

Brownie Rubber Stamps-— A set of 6 grotesque little 
people with ink pad; price, post-paid, 10¢. : 
G. A. R. Series Rubber Stamps, 12 characters. Makes 
all kinds of Battles, Encampments and other military pic- 

tures. 25c., post- paid. Address, 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 

Dept. No. 85. 65 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


8 Years Cured: 
W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass 


Cured : 
J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N. E., Minneapolis 





, Minn. 
8 Years Cured: 
MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Years Cured 


5 
J. W. GILLESPIE, 
Black River, N. Y. 


ears : 
WM. E. WELLER, 
164 Cherry 8t., Burlington, Vt. 
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Brownies, 10c. | 


SINGLE TUBE 
TIRES 





if ITS A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT, 
—- 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 

















“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDanoPOLISHED} APPLIED «woPOLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” WITH ABRUSH”” 
MorseBros.Props..@anton, Mass.USA. 








canal MARK. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards diseard. 
to COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 
* Chore of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 














Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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A NEW SOUVENIR 


work of art illustrated in. Ten Colors. 
Worth its Weight_in a _Gold. We pay 
charges and send it RE 4 all ay 
av do is to ask for it to-da lea 
Remember a is the old established. fouse vot » 
CORNISH & CO., the only firm in the world 
selling exc lusively from Factory to Family |< 
direct. A single instrument at wholesale price. 
We save you from $25 to $250. Write at once to 


CORNISH & CoO.,, (Est. 30yrs.) 
Box A, Washington, New Jersey. 
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NATURE™SCIENCEY| : 





Pocket ELectriciry.—A number of de- 


| L. Brown & Sons, Boston. 






The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’ Made only by JOHN 
Sold everywhere. [ Adv. 





or old rags colored with 
“PERFECTION” Dyes 
will make beautiful 
carpets and rugs, x 
are guaranteed not to 
ade. send you a 7- kage each of “PERFEC 
TION” Turkey Red Blac Green, Medium Brown, 


vices have lately been invented by which an} Yellow, and Orange dyes, or six pac -kages, any colors, for 


electric lamp can be carried about and used like 
a candle or lantern. Some of these are complete 
in themselves, carrying a battery that operates | 
only when the lamp—which may be of almost 
any desired shape, that of a pocket flask, for 
instance—is held in a particular position. When 
thus held the acid in the reservoir reaches the | 
battery poles, and the incandescent light blazes | 
out. On reversing the lamp the light is extin- | 
guished. In other cases a stronger light is 
provided by means of a separate battery which | 
may, however, be carried in the pocket. It is | 
proposed to substitute this form of portable 
electric lamp for the ordinary lantern in the| 
ambulance service of the French army. 
MountTAIN-LIoNns.—The puma, or mountain- | 
lion, is said to be comparatively plentiful in all | 
the unsettled parts of the State of Washington, | 


and sometimes it is found in regions where | Wonderful New Material— 


settlement has already begun. In a letter to | 
Science Mr. M. S. Hill of Tacoma describes a | 
mountain-lion which came down to the beach of | 
Puget Sound, about thirty miles from Port 
Townsend, last summer, approaching his wife 
and children and uttering frightful screams. Mr. 
Hill and his family succeeded in driving the 


animal away with shouts and threatening motions. | 


What he says about the cries or screams of the 
puma is regarded as important, because there has 
been a conflict of authorities on the question 
whether the animal utters such sounds. Mr. 
Hill also reports that a puma has been known to 


chase a man on horseback, accompanied by a dog, 


at night. 

RADIOGRAPHY IN BIoLogy.—The new kind 
of photography, to which the discovery of the 
X-rays has given rise, has already been experi- 
mentally applied to, the study of biology. In 
Germany not only the bones, but the heart, lungs 
and windpipe of a mouse have been successfully 
photographed in their normal positions, and 
something similar has been done in this country. 
This is clearly a great aid in the study of animal 
physiology. 

SIGNALLING TO MARs.—Mr. 
has recently suggested the possibility of trans- 
mitting electrical impulses, not only to every part 
of the earth, but even to distant planets—to Mars, 
for instance. 
needed. 

CuRING DEAFNESS By NolIsre.—According 
to Popular Science News a well-known aurist 
has invented an instrument for curing partial 
deafness by the aid of sound. His instrument 
produces a sustained sound running through 
several octaves. The sound is conveyed into the 
patient’s ear through a telephone transmitter. 
As soon as the particular pitch of sound that the 
ear hears imperfectly has been ascertained, that 
note is concentrated upon the ear-drum for a 
certain period every day. 

VALUE OF PNEUMATIC TiREs.—It is 
reported from Paris, where pneumatic tires have 
been introduced on some of the cabs, that in 
consequence of the lessened shock to the vehicles, 
the cost of repair has been reduced fifty per cent., 
to say nothing of the saving to the nerves of 
passengers and the muscles of horses. 

A Comet’s DouBLE TA1IL.—Photographs 
of Perrine’s comet, which was visible during the 
last winter, show that it had two tails, one 
straight and the other curved sharply backward. 
According to the views of the Russian astronomer, 
Bredechin, the straight tail probably consisted of 
atoms of hydrogen, and the curved tail of atoms 
of iron. 

A PHONOGRAPHIC JokE.—At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society in Edinburgh, 
Nature reports that Prof. John G. MceKendrick 
pronounced these words in the presence of a 


phonograph which was working backward: | 
When the instru- | 


“Arrubnide fo Eetisrevenu.” 


Nikola Tesla | 


A connecting wire, he says, is not | 





ment was turned in the proper direction the | 


audience was startled at hearing the machine 
say, “University of Edinburgh.” 

Do Fish TAKE BALLAST?—It is asserted 
on the authority of the captain of a steam fishing- 
smack in the North Sea that codfish, at certain 
times of the year, take sand into their stomachs 
for “ballast.” This, according to the captain, is 
done when the fish are about to migrate from the 
shallow water cov: ering the southern banks of the 
North Sea to the deeper water farther north. 
He says he has often observed that fish caught 
on the southern banks just before the migration 
begins, and those caught in the northern waters 
after it is completed, have sand in their stomachs, 





and that the sand is discharged after the arrival | 
of the fish at the southern banks on the return | 
migration. In proof of this it is stated that the 
sand found in the fish often differs in color and 


quality from that of the bottom where they are | 
caught. 





cotton or wool, for 40 cents. Single package, 10 cents. 
W. CUSHING & CO., Dept. 18, FoxCROFT, MAINE. 


BEST FENCE |: 
AND GATES 


for FARM and all pur 
Galvanized Steel Wire, mali 
mesh at bottom, large at ioe. 
S$ Center wire prevents saggin 

Illustrated talogue FREE. 


The Sedgwick Bros. Co., Richmond, Ind. 


Chair C eerens + 


Should be Covered with 


PANTASOTE. 


Ask your Upholsterer for this a 

















Substitute for Leather. 


No rubber in it—no dan- 
gerous combustible substan- 
ces. Beautiful, Flexible, Water- 
proof and Durable. Will not 
peel, scale, shrink or 
Is not affected by heat, 
cold or dampness, 


For Easy Chairs. 


erack 
stretch. 


Chair | 


Couches, 
Seats, Chair Cushions, Boat Cush- 


ions, Carriage Cushions, Carriage 
Curtains or any similar use, Pantasote 


much. 
15 x 6in. Will make 
Sample Free, sine Sewing case or 
ther useful article. 
Send for it and see the most remarkable | 
material in the world. 


PANTASOTE CO., P. 0. Box 3052, New York. 














F'76 Packages of High-Grade Flower Seeds 3. 


10c. em. 


Pansy . - 40kinds. Poppy . . . 6 kinds. 
Nasturtiuias’ - = Candytufts . io 

§ mae « « = Morning Glory 16 

| Verbena — = Sweet Peas . 36 

> Pee 1s ee BD Mignonette 5 

Pp Petunia an = Alyssum 

» Asters... * Portulac a se 

» «Balsam. . . 10 Zinnias. .. 10 “ 

b The above 16 pkgs. Choice Annuals, 10c. Address, j 








«HILLSIDE NURSERY, 214 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 
a lilustrated Catalogue Free. ‘ 
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for Cloaks, Suits, Waists, Mackintoshes, ete. ) 
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We have hundreds of styles for this Spring and 
Summer, and our beautiful Illustrated Cat apogue 
together with samples of cloths will be sent 


FREE UPON REQUEST. 


Bicycle Costume in tan and gray mixtures, in- 
rr , 7.50, with bloomers instead of ) 
ers 
ne Lawn Wa ist in two tone check pat- 
a. ‘with, ‘adjustabie. white or fancy collar only § 
. Figured pepnentine Skirt lined 
t roughout only S157 +75. 

This exquisite Velvet Cape beautifully lisied 2 
with Persian silk only &5.00, worth double. ) 
Our terms are C.O.D. with privilege of examina- ) 
tion on orders over $5,under $5, cash in advance. 


DWARD B.GROSSMANS (9 


4 
4 
4 
( 
Suit $7.50. Waist $1. Skirt $1.75. Cape $5. $ 
4 
4 
4 
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' No more 
Colicky 


Babies — 


where the Davidson Patent Health 
Nipple, No. 48, is used, as the collar 
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makes collapse impossible. 
a 
Sold by Druggists . . 
--and Diesen. 
vt 1a 
FREE, 
Sample mailed on receipt 
of a 2c. stamp for postage. 
& 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STUD 


PHOENIX BICYCLES | 


They Stand the Racket. 
Strictly high-grade and we 
) guarantee every one, Send 
| for catalogue. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
“-~ Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., 
New ¥ York. 575 Madison Ave. Factory, Freeport, Il. 


AT HOME ; 





and prepare for a good 
Tp oneal og advancement 
in business. We teach Bookkeeping, 
Business Forms, P enmanship, Arith- 
metic, Letter Writing, Commercial 
5 Shorthand, ete. , by MAIL, in a thorough, prac tical 

. It gives a suce essful start in life. Ten Years’ Success. 


eferences from oes ry ants ate, See advt. = Oct. lith 


on Catalo ae fre to SOLLEGE, B it 
BRYAN a STRAT i eon BY MAIL 
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© Liberal Views on the Bicycle Question , 
) Right Prices 





) on the 
3 Bicycle in 
) Question 


( 
‘ The Hawthorne— 2 
{ highest grade that can ~ 865. Others, 
good enough for most riders, $45 and lees. Other 
Bicycles may be as good as T THE HAWTHORNE, none 
can be any better. Our word for that. Do you care 
) to pay $25 or $35 more for a “wheel” upon which 
higher praise could not be bestowed justly, than 
4 to say,It is a d as “The Hawthorne’?” If 
) not, send for our Catalogue “M,” a beautifully 
illustrated and typographically perfect book, that $ 
bicycles ee, eveling sundries, and 
We’ll mail it free for the { 
. 


asking. MONTG OMERY. WARD & CO. 





_ is better than leather and costs half as | 


Established 40 years. $ | 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
| bee —m ee 00 00 00 0 ~ = 


As an introduction to ‘‘Youth’s Companion "’ 
readers I offer for the next 30 days an ae 
| dinary Bargain in 


Children’s Soolma Kid 


Patent Leather-Tipped 


Spring Heel al 


in Button and Lace. 


90c. 
Siest1to2 - - $1.00. 


Widths A, B,C, D, E. 

Every pair warranted to be made of 
solid leather throughout; do not con- 
tain one particle of shoddy, and equal 
or wear to those sold elsewhere at 
$1.50 to $2.00 per pair. 

Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 














Sizes 6 to 10’; - - 


Nlustrated Catalogue mailed REE on 

application, ‘ 

CAUTION Having no agencies or 
branch stores my shoes can only be 
purchased at my establishment. 

A. JI. CAMMEYER, 


6th Avenue, Corner 20th Street, New Vork. 


take the 


‘law in your own hands, 
| when you ask for 





ladies, 


° 
| acorsTe™ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 

;and don’t get it. Sentence such a store 
|to the loss of your trade and give it to 
merchants who are willing to sell what 
you demand. 

| Look for “S.H. & M.”’ on the Label, 

and take no other. 
If your dealer =o supply you, we 
w 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
| factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest sufequard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Yor Sale by all Druggists. 


















W. & D’s Championship Ball. 

Adopted by the . S. National Association. 
W. & D’s “*Pim”’ Racket. 

Same as used by Dr. Pim, World's Champion. 
Ww. 


& D’s ‘‘Campbell’’ Racket. 


Used and endorsed by O. 8S. Campbell, 
Champion of the United States. 


& D’s ‘*Sears’’ Racket. 


Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U. Ss. 
& D’s Tennis Guide. 
By mail, 15 cents. 


sale by all first-class 


Ex 
Ww. 
y lw. 


Our Goods are for dealers. 


CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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¢ WALTER BAKER & 60,, vw 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It be ve their Trade-Mark, | 
La Belle Chocolatiere,” on every can, 
Beware of Imitations. 
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The old reliable flake 
graphite in new form, 
A smaller stick, conven- 
ient for Tool Bag and apply- 
ing to Narrow Chains now in use, 
UNRIVALLED FOR LUBRI- 
CATING AND KEEPING 


Bicycle 


Chains ay 


IN PERFECT CONDITION. 
Protects the Chain and Sprocket 
Wheels a og rust and wear and makes 
pedaling far easier 





VW) 


~~~ 


seware of imitations. There is a vast 


. \ 
CAUTION. amount of Graphite that is worthless 
and injurious to Bicycle Chains and Bearings 


If your ae does not keep it, it will pay you to 
1 10 cents for a Samp 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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L. C. Bliss & Co. 


—— 


STORES. 
BOSTON: 

fog Summer St 
New York: 

115 & 117 Nassau St. 

1347 Broadway 

291 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St 
Washington: 

1305 F St., N. W 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 

69 Fifth Ave 
Providence: 

» Westminster St 


=e 2 2 28 28 2826 


Baltimore: 
219 E. Baltumore St. 
Brockton: 
119 North Main St. 
Chicago: 
103 Dearborn St. 
Dearborn St., corner 
WwW ashington St. 
237 State St. 


The Regal. 


Three rows of stitching with pure silk, 





will prevent ripping. In Calf, Russia 
Calf, Patent Calf and Enamel, $3.50 a 
pair. Delivered, charges paid, $3.75. 


Send for Catalogue C. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
wiven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. HEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





TREATMENT OF SPRAINS. 


We often hear it said that “a sprain is worse than 


a break”; and as far as pain and the time which | 
usually elapses before the trouble is remedied are | 


concerned, the statement may be correct. 

One great hindrance to the speedy cure of 
sprains lies in the fact that not sufficient import- 
ance is attached to the injury at the time. Under 
the impression that it is “only a sprain,” a course 
of active treatment is entered upon which is cal- 
culated to increase the mischief and retard the 
recovery. 

What happens in a sprain is briefly this: the 
ligaments which bind the joint, for it is about 
joint-sprains that we are writing, become greatly 
stretched, especially on the side where the force 
of the blow comes. 

The result of this condition of things is obvious. 
An unnatural degree of freedom is permitted to 
the workings of the joint, and the part at once 
becomes inflamed and swollen. The active use to 
which the joint is put, under the impression that 
thereby the inflammation will be kept down, only 
serves to aggravate the symptoms. 

With the increase of inflammation the tissues 
of the joint may become directly attacked, and a 
predisposition to a chronic trouble be established. 
When the joint itself becomes involved, stiffness 
is the almost inevitable result. 

Although it is thus see~ that a sprain may be- 
come a very serious affan, the remedy is equally 
simple, and if applied immediately and thoroughly, 
will prove efficient. 

The first thing to be done is to immerse the part 
in hot water. The water should be as hot as can be 
borne, and should be kept up to a constant tem- 
perature by frequent additions. It will be neces- 
sary to continue this treatment for a long time, it 
may be for hours, or until every trace of soreness 
is practically dispelled. 

The part is then to be tightly strapped in a 
bandage in a position just short of absolute fixity. 
The best article to use in such a case is what is 
called in medical parlance a “Martin’s Bandage.” 
This is a long, narrow strip of sheet rubber, of 
sufficient strength to withstand considerable strain 
and fitted at one end with tapes for tying. It is 
easily seen that by the use of this bandage the 
desired pressure can be obtained without complete 
immovability. 
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NAMELESS TOWNS. 


In the United States there are three post-offices 
which bear the name of ‘“‘Nameless.” One is in 
Laurens County, Georgia, another in Campbell 
County, Virginia, and the third in Jackson County, 
Tennessee. At least one of them, that in Georgia, 
is a place of some importance. 

It received its peculiar name in this way: After 
the post-office authorities at Washington had de- 
cided that there should be an office there, they 
sent to the most prominent citizen of the place and 
asked him to suggest a name. He chose one that 
he liked very well, and while waiting for the gov- 
ernment authorization he pleased himself with 
fancying a large town growing up around him to 
which he should have given the name. There is 
much in a name, he argued, and this one will have 
a great deal to do in making the prosperity of the 
place. 

Then the answer came from Washington that 
the name was too much like one that already 
existed in Georgia, and that the department could 
not sanction it. Another name was called for. 
The citizen put his brain at work; it was harder 
than before, but this time he chose a name that he 
felt sure the government must accept. But the 
same answer was returned. 

He tried it again and again, and to every name 
he offered the department objected. This took a 
great deal of time, and all this while the mail, for 
want of any other designation, was coming to 
“Nameless, Laurens County, Georgia.” And it 
came as quickly and safely that way as in any 
other. 

At last—as this citizen avers in an interview 
with a reporter of the Macon Telegraph—he sat 


Remember that the publishers | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| down and wrote a list of several hundred names | 
and sent it to the department, saying that if 
not one of these was satisfactory the post-office | 
must remain nameless, for he had exhausted his | 
ingenuity. | 
in due time the answer came from Washington, | 

“Let it remain Nameless;” and ever since then it | 

has borne that name. “And after all it is not such | 

a bad name,” says the founder of the town that 
| has grown up there. 

Whether the post-offices which bear the same | 
name in other states received their appellations | 
in much the same way is not known. Usually, | 
| when no other name could be found for a new | 
post-office, the name of the reigning postmaster- 
| general has been given to it; so that the country is 
| sprinkled with places bearing the names of the 
| postmasters-general in the cabinets of the last 
| half-dozen Presidents. 





CLOSE SHOOTING. 


An Englishman who lived many years in Africa 
says that it is now several years since he ventured 
to take one of the most daring shots that ever was | 
hazarded. His wife was sitting in the house near | 
the open door, the children were playing about | 
her, and he was without not far away, busy with a 
wagon. 

et he says, though it was midday, an 
enormous lion a peared ata short distance, slowly 
advanced, and laid himself quietly down in the | 
| shade upon the Very threshold of the door. | 
| My wife, frozen with fear, remained motionless | 
| in her place. The children took refuge in her lap, | 
| and the ery they uttered attracting my attention, 
| I hastened toward the door. My astonishment 
and horror may be imagined when I found the 


entrance barred in such a manner. 
me ny gently, 
‘0, to the side 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








Harvard University ... 
. - - Summer School. 


For pamphlet giving full information, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, - - Cambridge, Mass. 
4 Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, 
—_ that ated such 
a FREE. 9 sensation at the 
Cycle Shows, sent to Bicycle Riders for 4c. 
3 for mailing expenses. BERT BROS. 
PANY, 2 est 23d Street, New York. 
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For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. W. OLEy, Danbury, Conn., says: 
*¢T have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
r work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 








SPALDING’S 
OFFICIAL 


Baseball Guide. 


ur » Contains the NEW PLAYING 
- RULES for 18%, which should be 


) pam pe | made this year. 





tional League Clubs and the 


APRIL 16, 1896. 
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Palmer Fabric 


Makes a Tire ELASTIC 












(taking less strength to propel) 


> Palmer 
Tires 


Are Durable, GUARANTEED 
and Easy to Mend 

‘They are expensive, and 

only found on High-Grade Wheels 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., 
Chicago. 











minor league and college clubs ; his- 
tory of old-time players, with port- 
raits ; valuable statistics of the game; 
averages of the National and minor 
leagues and colleges; new National 
Agreement; schedules. Largest 
Baseball Guide ever published. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
For sale by all Newsdealers or by mail. 
Baseball Catalogue sent fre 


t e. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., ew, York, Chicazo, 











The lion had not seen me, and I 
yy | knowing what I meant to 
of the house, and to the window of my 
in which I knew my loaded gun was standing. 

ms happy chance I had set it in a corner close 
by the window, so that I could reach it from the 
outside, and, still more fortunately, the door of 
the room was open so that I could see the whole 
danger of the scene. 

There was no time to think, for the lion was 

bagteaens to move, perhaps with the intention of 
| making a spring. ealled softly to the mother not 
to” be afraid, and then fired. The ball passed 
directly over ay boy’s head and lodged in the 
| forehead of the lion immediately above his eyes, 
and stretched him on the ground. 

There was an instant of fearful suspense. Then 
I fired again; but the second (bullet was thrown 
away, for his majesty never stirred after the first 
shot, and I leaped over his prostrate body to clasp 
my wife and children in my arms. 





HIS EXPLANATION. 


Colored people who have survived the days of 
slavery are apt to have methods of reasoning 
| which, to say the least, are somewhat confusing to 
| people in general. 

“Have you ever stolen before this, Cesar?” 
| asked Miss Judson, a New England spinster, of 
| her newly engaged “man of odd jobs,” who, after 

severe cross-questioning, had confessed to having 
| abstracted her best broom some days before. 

“No, ma’am, I reckon this yer broom’s de fust ting 
I eber stole,” said Caesar, after some reflection. 

“a —— you never took a chicken from your 
old master when you were a young man down 
South, then?” persisted Miss Judson. 

“Why, yas’m, p’r’aps I did take one chicken, 
maybe,’ assented Czsar; “but den, missus, dat 

| wa’n’t stealing ; dat was jess prop’ty taking prop’ty 
to suppo’t prop’ty, missus, don’ you see?” 








A LONG FAREWELL. 


French politeness stands its possessor in good 
stead on all sorts of ions. Frenchman 
who was staying at a hotel in Edinburgh, says 
Answers, asked at the cashier’s desk for his bill, 
and was astonished to find it so large. 

He felt that he had been plundered, but he we 

1e 
the call, beam- 


the bill and asked to see the proprietor. 
landlord came down in response 

ing with smiles. The Frenchman rushed up to him 
exclaiming: | 








“Ah, let me embrace you. Let me kees you!” 

“But why do you want to embrace me, sir? 
don’t understand.” 

“Ah, saire, but look at this bill.” 

“Your bill? Yes; but what of it?” 

“Vot of it? Why, it mean zat I s’all nevaire, 
nevaire see you again, saire.” 


SARCASTIC. 


If all the people who paint without knowing how 
were to adopt the plan recommended to an ama- 
teur by an acquaintance, their works would not 
distress their friends. This one announced her 
intention to whiten a certain ceiling and then 
paint a “‘cloudscape” on it. | 





“That may be very nice,” said a friend, “but if I 
were you 
differently.” 

“f should fi i | 

“I should first paint my ‘cloudscape’ and then 
whitewash the ceiling!” . - 


should arrange the matter a little 


A BOY BABY is a thing that never comes amiss. 
—Exchange. 


A MAN was advertised to fly from a certain place, 
and some one asked Doctor Byles, the old Boston 
divine, if he were going to see the attempt made. 
“Pooh, no!” said he, “I have seen a horse fly.” 


Harper’s Round Table professes to have found in | 
some cook-book a recipe, at the end of which, | 
after directions for compounding and baking, the 
reader is bidden to “sit on the front of the stove, 
and stir constantly.” The final clause, if not 
tautological, is at least unnecessary. 


A BENEFICENT institution in Newark, N. J., is 
known as the Female Charitable Society. The 
name of the superintendent is Miss Merry. A 
short time ago a woman who wished to take some 
of the children sent out by the society addressed 
a letter in good faith to the superintendent, as 
follows: 

Miss Mary Feamale 
Charitable Society, 
Newark, N. J. 





” World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


JM PERIAL 
 aRANUM | 
Thousands ,%f Strongest; 
Healthiest Children are 
KNOWN «Granum-Babics,” 
‘Living Testimonials to 
‘the Value of this FOOD 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 


T allor -Made 


; 
' 
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To every lady who desires 
to dress well at moderate 
cost we will mail —/free— 
our handsomely illustrated 
Spring catalogue of Ladies’ 
Suits, Skirts, etc., and more 
than FIFTY SAMPLES of 
the materials from which 
Wr we make these garments. 






» Our catalogue illustrates 
Tailor-Made Suits, 


$7.50 oe. , 

(In Serges, Mixtures, Coverts, Whip-Cords, etc.) 
Outing, Blazer and Mohair Suits, $7.50 up. 
Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 
Jackets, $4 > Capes, $3 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
Duck, Teviot, Crash and Pique Suits, $4 up. 
We make every garment to order, and guarantee 
the perfection of fit, finish and style. We pay 
express charges to any part of the world. Write 
to-day for catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 































Facts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request , 
ae @O8O88080-+ 














Crescents 


(SE Y-HIGH) 


The manufacturers invite all future 


oe of Bicycles to the 
t line before ogee,» e have 
the most complete line —for —~ 
for every-day use—for young and old— 
the most popular Bicycle of the year. 


Crescent Art Catalogue on request. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Pactory : Eastern Office: 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 36 Warren St., NEW YORK. 

















Ce, IGYGLES. *85:°° 


<=7>=—. AMERICA’S, FAVORITES. 


saving of $15.00 or more. 
explains all.’ Send for it. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 


Our unequalled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than other makers 
can afford to market an inferior production, hence in purchasing a Waverley there is a clear 
A higher grade bicycle it is impossible to produce. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Our catalogue 
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A similar mistake was made by a person desiring 
to procure one of the Amoskeag fire-engines, who | 
sent a letter to Manchester, N. H., addressed to 
Amos Keag, Esq.—Christian Advocate. 





BRANCHES : 


New York, 
Neen SASS 


Sel 


our handsomely illustrated 
new. models 


CMINGIONBIcy< 


and be convinced that they are the finest experience can 
uce—that money can purchase. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

soth Street _ 


Lea) 


Catalog fully describing 


Brooklyn, Boston, San Francisco. 
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Toadfish-Housekeeping. 


Every one knows something of the domestic 
life of birds and such animals as we meet on land, 
but few, I think, have extended their observations 
into salt water, expecting to find real nests and 
eggs and babies among the fishes. Yet a sur- 
prisingly large number of fishes build nests and 
rear families as truly as the robin and oriole. 

An interesting book could be written on ‘*Fish, 
their nests and eggs.”” Thetoadfish (Batrachus 
Tau) and his family will serve as an example of 
the interest such a study presents. 

To those who rarely, visit salt water it might be 
well to give a few general remarks concerning 
toadfish and their habits. There are three varieties 


along our coast from Cape Cod to the Gulf of | 


Mexico—the northern, found as far south as 
Florida ; a second, found along the Florida Keys ; 
and a third and larger, taken only in the deep 
waters of the Gulf. 

Our northern variety rarely exceeds fifteen 
inches in length, is brown in color, coarsely 
marbled with a darker hue which runs along the 
fins in wavy lines. They are an odd and peculiar 
fish, and altogether homely. Indeed, it would be 
hard to make a picture ugly enough to flatter the 
unattractive features of their face. The female 
is always the larger and uglier of the two. 

They have tremendous heads, disproportion- 
ately large mouths, with each jaw studded on the 
inside with rows of teeth, and fringed without by 
tentacle-like folds of the skin. They have great, 
glaring eyes, with ragged bits of skin hanging 
round them. Over their whole bodies a slime 
is secreted, which makes them feel dreadfully 
uncanny to the touch. 

They are two-thirds head, while the rest of the 
body seems weak, and is almost shapeless. This 
gives to the fish the appearance of one whose 
brain had developed at the expense of the rest of 
his body, making him solely dependent on his 
head for a living, and after a more intimate 
acquaintance with the toadfish we find this is 
very nearly the case. One cannot help but 
respect his wise and learned countenance and be 
impressed by his thoughtful expression, which 
seems to be the result of long meditation. 

It is in June that the toadfish of our New 
England boys begin to look round for their 
summer homes. As far as we now know it is 
the female who makes the choice, and leaves her 
future mate to find her and her home. Almost 
invariably a rock is chosen, always in shallow 
water and sometimes so far up on the shore that 
at low tide it is left entirely out of water. The 
rock may vary in size from one as small as your 
hat up to the very largest. 

Having selected the place for her nest, she 
digs a pathway down under the rock, and from 
beneath scoops out a hollow quite large enough to 
swim round in. ‘This completes the nest, or more 
properly burrow, in which her little toadfish babies 
are to be reared. 


She now proceeds to lay the eggs, not in the | 


sand, as one would suppose, but she deliberately 
pastes them on the under surface of the rock. Just 
how she does this no one knows, and zodlogists 
have had not a little contention over the matter, 
for they attach great weight to the exact position 
of each egg. 

The eggs are covered with a clear, adhesive 
substance which hardens in contact with water, 
and is the means by which the mother sticks 
them fast to the rock. This she must do while 
swimming on her back, one egg ata time, fastening 
each close beside its neighbor in regular order, 
till all the cleared surface of the rock is covered 
with hundreds of beautiful amber eggs, like drops 
of pure, clear honey. 

They are about the size of, or a little smaller 
than, a buckshot, and the curious part of it is the 
fact that when they hatch, the young come out 
with their heads all turned in the same direction. 
Does the mother know which is the head end of 
the egg, and deposit them in this order, or has 
some magnetic or “polar attraction’ influenced 
them, or do they turn themselves for some definite 
reasons? Naturalists hold all three of these 
views, but the last is certainly the correct one. 

It will be noticed in lifting up the rocks that 
the heads of the fish are always turned toward 
the entrance to their nest through which the light 
and fresh water come, and it is quite easy to see 
how such important agents to their life and 
srowth would be that toward which they would 
turn. After Mrs. Fish has finished laying her 
eggs her maternal cares are over. She leaves both 
eges and cares to the keeping of Mr. Fish, swims 
off, and crawls into a tin can or old shoe to 
meditate in sober satisfaction for the rest of th 
summer, ¢ 

However, she was wise, and could not have 
left her treasures in better keeping. If there ever 
Was a faithful parent, it is a father toadfish. For 
three weeks he guards the eggs before they hatch 
out, and then they are only half hatched, for it 
has taken them all this time to get out on the top 
side of the egg, to which they are still attached 
by their middles, and can only move their heads 
and tails. 


They continue to wiggle in this fashion for 





THE YOUTH’S 


| some weeks, until the yolk of the egg is absorbed | 


| and they have grown to be nearly half an inch | ; 


long. They are then free from the rock and 
swim off, looking as much like their parents as | 
children can, and every bit as ugly. 

All this time the father has been guarding 
them, and if, during the whole period, he goes 
out to get a meal, I have not been able to find 
when it is, for I always find him at home, minding 
the babies. 

The toadfish live untirely unmolested by 
enemies, so far as I can learn, and his appearance 
easily explains the reason of it. | know of 
nothing that would willingly enter a croaking, 
snapping, slimy toadfish’s nest to eat him, and it 


dark holes and pull them out. 

Their principal diet seems to be shrimp, worms, 
and all kinds of small fish. Yet they may be 
said to have no principal diet, for no matter what 
you are fishing for or what kind of bait you are 
using, if there is a toadfish in the vicinity you are 
sure to catch him. If fishing along a wharf, 
oftentimes you will catch the fish, and an old 
shoe or broken bottle along with him. 

DALLAS L. SHARP. 


”" 
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A Hen’s Exciting Voyage. 


The Lewiston Journal continues to distinguish 
itself and delight its readers by reporting local 
news of general interest and importance. For | 
example, it printed lately the following readable 
description of an incident connected with the 
March floods; a trifling incident, perhaps, as 
some might think, but of a sort that must have 
caused a lively excitement among the two thou- 
sand spectators. 

It was in the forenoon, and the ice was running 
in large cakes over the falls. As one cake 
approached the dam a living object was seen 
moving on it. Some one cried out that it was a 
baby, others that it was a dog. When it sped, 
eddying and turning, by Little Island, those on 
the Auburn end of the Maine Central Railroad 
bridge thought that they discerned a hen sitting 
on the ice, and as it drew nearer it proved to be 
one. She was taking it easily and seemed rather 
to enjoy life. As the cake on which she sat went 
over the first undulation of the west end of the 
dam she cast her weather eye up at the folks on 
the pier as much as to say, **Why don’t you folks 
come and take a ride with me?”’ 

‘*That hen is a goner!” said one who saw the 
cake of ice strike another and go to pieces in the 
rips below the falls. 

But biddy calmly fluttered over onto the bigger 
= and rode on. A great crowd came rushing 

wn to see her fate in the thrashing caldron of 
West Pitch. 

**Now she’s as good as dead,” and it did seem 
to worry her, for when the cake of ice rode up 
over the top of the Old Gentleman of the Falls, 
and plunged downward into the mass of flying 
spray and foam, the hen gave a surprised sort of 
call and spread out her short wings and flew 
cackling over the dashing waters and seething 
foam, out and down into the eddy below the 
falls, where she lit on the nearest ice-cake and 
sailed calmly on. 

“Right under the Grand Trunk bridge,” says 
Mr. Nelson A. Dodge, of Whipple Street, she 
lost her footing on the cake she was on, and got 
into the water, but she fluttered and floundered 
on to another cake, and in a minute or two 


= below the island.’’ 
5 t hen will live,” said the man who saw it 
go over the falls. “If she doesn’t go near enough 


to the shore to get off, she will be picked up at 
sea by some passing vessel.” 
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Parsons and All. 


If the New England horse-dealer has been 
credited with a monopoly of the fluency of speech 
and easy flow of fancy which contribute to the 
success of a sharp bargain, the following story, 
of one of his kind in Old England, discovers a 
family resemblance which is striking if not 
flattering. 


“We country ms have our trials,” writes 
one of them. “It is, however, when the country 
parson has to buy a horse that he finds himself 
tried to the uttermost. Day after day, from all 
points of the compass, there appear at his gate 
the cunningest of the cunning and the sharpest 
of the sharp; and if at the end of a week the 
parson has not arrived at the settled conviction 
that he is three parts of a fool, it is impossible for 
him to dispute that the whole fraternity of horsy 
men feel no manner of doubt that he is so. it 
not, why should a man tell you that ‘this hoss 
was a twin with that as Captain Dixie drives in 
his dog-cart?” And why should he assure you, 
upon his sacred honor, that ‘that Roman nose 
will come square when the hoss gets to be six 
years old—they always do?’ Or that you always 
ew | bay horses turn chestnut if they’re clipped 


9 

“Once when I was less mellowed by age than 
I am now, and before I had learned to be tolerant 
even of a horse-dealer, one of them brought an 
amazing beast to my doorstep. ‘Yes,’ he said 
readily in. reply to my astonished face. ‘That 
there hoss stopped growing in his fore-quarters 
when he was two, and went on growing with his 
hind-quarters till he was seven. Yes, sir, that’s 
why they called him Kangaroo, ’cause he’ll jump 
anything—anything under a church-tower, only 
you have to give him his head.’ 

“I felt immeasurably inferior to the rogue, but 
he was the last of a long line of rogues, and I 
was tired of these fictions. I turned upon him 
and said, ‘Man! Why won’t you deal fairly, 
instead of always trying to take people in?’ 

“The man was not a bit offended. ‘Lor’, sir, 
there’s plenty of people tries to take us in,’ he 
said. ‘We have to look out for them—parsons 
and all.’ And from the knowing look he gave 
me I’m fully persuaded he included me in his list 





takes some courage to put one’s hand into their | . 





of suspicious persons!” 


COMPANION. 
Bonz 8 STAMMERERS st'teinont St. boston. 


We will send by mail, post-paid: 
0 S “Our Leader” Hollow Ground Razor $1.00 
“Silver Steel’’ extra “ ” - 1.5) 

KNIVES First-class two-bladed Jack Knife, 
Brass-Lined, 65 Cents; Iron-Lined, 35 Cents. 

Above are handJSorged goods and fully warranted. 


CHAMPLAIN CUTLERY CO., - BURLINGTON, VT. 
BUBBLES 








J Endless fun for old and 

young; just the thing for 
parties. Only 10 Cents, 
by mail. We want Agents, boys and girls everywhere 
to sell it. Everett Specialty Co., Boston, Mass. 








EXCELSIOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRIMMING Knives of Best Steel. 

BOARD. Trims accurate, leaving 
edges clean and smooth. 
No. 1, trims to6 inches, $3.00. 
No. 2, to 8's inches, . . $3.50. 
= No.3, to 10 inches, .. $4.00. 
All dealers, or sent Ex. paid 
by C. L. RAZOU X, 446 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


Don’t get Campbell’s 

Caught 

Without ycle— 
Cement 


A Complete Rubber 
Repairing Outfit. . . 

All Dealers, or of us, ~ 

by mail, post-free. 15 cents 
To Dealers. An easel-backed case of at 


dozen Outfits will be sent you for $1. 
THE HUGH CAMPBBLL CO., 45 Union St., Boston. 


- « Our Stock of .. 


Paper Hangings 

















is selected from the best American and | 
8) 


eign Manufactories and our variety 
patterns and exquisite stvles are the result of 


40 Years of Experience 


in the selection of Wall Coverings. May we 
not properly claim to be headquarters for 


Paper Hangings. 
Prices always reasonable. You are cordially 
invited to call and inspect our stock. 


A. DENNETT, 


23 Bromfield Street, - - - Boston. 








III. 


GYPSINE. 


The Everlasting Wall Finish. 


Permanent — Won’t Rub Off. 

Beautiful — Ready Made, Tasteful Colors. 

Sanitary — Contains no decaying glue or other 
rotting animal matter. 

Any One Can Use It— Full Directions on every 
package. 

Sold Everywhere. Ask your paint-dealer for it, 
or write for Color Card and copy of ‘‘Gypsine 
Advocate”’ to 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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yw Tight Sleeves and 4 
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y White Flour i 
i Out of date—fashion’s dictum in il 
“4 the one, and Health’s in the other. “| 
LY ve 
Y The Fine Flour N) 
¥ of the Entire Wheat i! 
M made into brown bread Mf 
i or rolls, is nourishing i! 
NY and strengthening, i! 
te contains all the re- 4 
/) quired elements for i) 
“y making muscle, bone Ve 
f and nerve. Made of f 
() the entire Wheat berry, N 
i) it is a little off of white, Rich in NM 
“iy Gluten. Join the wide - awake, i) 
i; thinking folks, and ask your grocer ‘ 
i) for it. If he does not supply you, i) 
i) write the mill for price and full i 
4 particulars. i) 
Reruse Au.| “4 
\ St BSTITUTES. rN 
f Made only by the rN 
i Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 1) 
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in 20 or 40 yard pieces. 


THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & CO., 


‘‘Reliable Carpet Dealers,”’ 


Rice Straw Matting. 


Special Offer to Companion Readers. 
We have just received a fresh importation of the finest 
Rice Matting in choice patterns. 
sold for 75 cents per yard. 


45 cents per yard. 

Now, we believe we are in a position to sell you better 
floor coverings for the money than can any other house in 
New England, and we want your trade. 
we offer COMPANION readers this matting at a special price of 


25 cents per yard, 


This matting originally 
We are retailing it now at 


As an introduction 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


- = 558-568 Washington Street, Boston. 
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“ Satva-CEA is the best friend I have had for six years. 
been a sufferer for that length of time with Salt Rheum, and after trying 
almost every remedy known, without getting any relief, | tried a box of 
SaLva-CEA, and can honestly say I-was cured before using the entire box.” 


In advertising Satva-cEA we mention nothing but 
We do not say it will do things that it will not 
do, and the public appreciate this. 
It is the best remedy for piles, ulcerations, old sores, 
skin irritation, chilblains, colds, and nasal catarrh. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the Joints use Salva-cea, **l-xtra Strong,’ 
Sold in tins at 75 cents each, 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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Salt Rheum Case. 


Tuomas Wyant, 365 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 


“ November 27, 1895. 
Having 


At druggists, or by mail. 
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White Mountain 
Grand Refrigerators 


ARE CLEANABLE AND HAVE 


. » DOUBLE CIRCULATION . . 


The Best 
in the World. 





cleana 
“Wh 





u 
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Sold Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by the MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 





chamber as well as the waste pi 
placed without effort. This feature adds to rather than detracts from its strength. 
They are perfect food-preservers, have positive dryness, are economical in the 
se of ice, free from impure and musty air. 
ush bottoms, elegant bronze trimmings, artistic carvings, beautiful finish. 


Many so-called “Cleanable” Refrigerators are not so in reality, and the few really 
ble ones that are on the market lack strength because of this feature, 


The 


ite Mountain Grand” is so constructed that the very bottom of the ice 


can be taken out, cleaned, aired and re 


Have large doors, metallic shelves, 
























The daily bill of fare in thousands 
of homes nowadays includes . . 


Boyd Bros.’ Celebrated 
*¢ Revere Beach Chips.’’ 


Dainty, Delicious. 
Always ready to serve. 








Buy them by the pound of your 
Grocer. If he does not keep them 
send us his name and five 2-cent 


will send’ you a 


Half-Pound 
damole Bix F t ee. 


stamps to pay postage and we J 


BOYD BROTHERS, 
Lynn, Mass. .. . y) A) 













) Salter, Whiter, Purer 
than ordinary salt. 
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=4 SQUIRE'S 
SS | Pure Leaf Lard. 


Tried Out in the Old-Fashioned Way. 























/LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 

but absolutely the pure leaf tried out just as your mother 

and grandmother did it, only ona larger scale. You could 

try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 

ours. Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 

There is no doubt about the purity when | 
our Name is Stamped on the Pail. | 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., - - Boston, Mass. || 


































Finest 


Grown. gi 
CHASE & SANBORN, 





. . InBath-Room #&s 
or Dining-Room it ~ 
makes everything 
bright like new. 













Delicacies in Biscuits 


: for the 
For Receptions, t we DT Aton: 


Lunches, and 
Hfternoon Teas. 

We are the Originators of the Finest Crackers 
Manufactured. 


Boston Bakery, United States Baking Co. 


These Goods For Sale by all Leading Grocers. 
































The Best Laundry Soap. 


One who is using GOOD-WILL SOAP says: “We believe your 
Soap to be the best piece of Soap made.” 














WASHING QUALITIES. 


many years of practical | 
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i This Soap is the result of 


It PAYS to use the PUREST and BEST. 
GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., - - = Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 





